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begun to address himself to those instructions which 
he deemed it necessary to impart to his religious pupil, 
when the door again opened, and the hdoded official 
lnaving introduced another figate enveloped in a large 
mantle, departed as noiselessly as he had entered the 
chamber. : 

“He comes!” cried Esclairmonde. 

“ The executioner ?” asked Chretien, calmly. 

“ The Chevalier Crichton,” returned the princess. 

«He here!” exclaimed Chretien, a slight shade pass- 
ing across his benevolent countenance. 

« He is here to bid me an eternal farewell,” sighed 
Esclairmonde. 

« Princess of Conde, said the preacher, with some 
severity, “it must be an eternal farewell.” 

« You have said it, good father,” replied Esclairmonde, 
in a tone of sorrowful resignation. 

“Your rank forbids an alliance so disproportionate, 
even’if. the Chevalier Crichton’s religious opinions coin-, 
cided with your own,” pursued Chretien. . 

« Alas!” murmured Esclairmonde, “ our creeds are 
adverse; a wide disparity of rank exists between us— 
but our hearts are indissolubly united.” 

« You love him, then, most tenderly, my daughter ?” 

« Love him!” echged the princess, passionately. “ Fa- 
ther, to you I look to strengthen me in the resolution I 
have taken. This interview is my last.” 

«“T will not fail you, my daughter,” replied the old 
man, kindly. “Think only that he is the enemy of 
your faith; and that, were you united to him, he might 
interfere with the important services it may hereafter 
be in your power to render to your persecuted church. 
The thought that will most alleviate the anguish of my 
latest moments is, that I have sown the good seed 
within your bosom, which, in due season, shall bring 
forth a plenteous harvest for our'suffering people. Prin- 
cess ef Conde, promise me solemnly that you will never 
wed a papist.” 

“ Esclairmonde,” said Crichton, advancing. 

“ Hesitate not,” sdid the preacher, severely, “ or you 
ate lost. Promise me.” 

« My soul is wedded to the reformed faith,” replied the 
princess, firmly ; “and I here vow never to bestow my 
hané upon a catholic.” 

“Amen !” responded Chretien, fervently. 

A deep groan burst from the bosom of the Scot. 

“ Chevalier Crichton,” said Esclairmofide, “ you have 
heard my vow.” 

“T have,” replied the Scot, mournfully. 

“ Hear me yet further,” co d the princess. «“ My 
zeul—my ldve—my gratitude, prompt me to lay aside 
feminine reserve. When I desired that our final inter- 
view should take place in the presence of this reverend 
man, it was that I might address you freely. It was that 
I might avow my love in the présence of one whose ho- 
lier aspirations have not rémdered him insensible or in- 
different to the frailties of his fellows, It was,’’ added 
she, with some hesitation, and blushing deeply as she 
spoke, “in the hope that our united efforts might induce 
you to embrace the religion I profess; and that, as a 
convert to a faith, the purity of which your severest 
Judgment must acknowledge, I might, without violation 
cf my conscientious ps, though in disregard of 
the elevated position Pam ¢ompelled to assume, offer 
you my hand, and request him from whose lips I have 
imbibed the precepts of truth and humility whieh in-. 
spire me at this moment, to affiance us together’ before 
Heaven,” , - 

“ You have spoken with the voice of inspiration, my 

ighter,” said » with a benignant smile; “and 
I have offered Chr wh to your words, because 
they flow from .a soprce whence true wisdom only 
springs. You have appealed to me in a manner which. 
I cannot resist. Your heart, I know, is already be 
trothed to the Chevalier Crichton. Let him cast off 
the bondage to which he has so long heedlessly sub- 
jected ‘himself. Let him not view religion through the 

ium of the sénses, but by phe purer light of the sa 
cred scripture. Let him abjire the errors and idola- 
tries of Rome; and exert the fnighty intellectual powers, 
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with which he has been intrusted for the noblest purposes 
from on high, in théadvancement of the true faith, and 
your choice shall receive my sanction—your betrothment 
shall not for one moment be delayed.” 

“ Crichton,” enquired Esclairmonde, tenderly, « is this 
our last meeting, or are we for ever united ?” 

“Tt is our last,” replied the Scot, in a despairing tone, 
“if the condition annexed to the continuance of our 
love be my apostacy. Esclairmonde, for you I would 
make any sacrifice consistent with honour and rectitude 
of principle. For you I would resign those projects of 
ambition which have hitherto engrosséd my soul; for 
you I would repress that desire for universal distinction 
which has ever formed the ruling passion of my eiist- 
ence ; for you I would be aught but a renegade to my 
faith—a traitor to my God. Glory has been my guiding 
star; my gaze has been steadfastly fixed upon it; I have 
steered my bark by its rays. Fame is dearer to me than 
life; love is dearer than fame; but honour is dearer 
than love.” 

“ Crichton !” 

« Listen to me, Esclairmonde. You are the Princess 
of Conde. Your rank is the most illustrious in France. 
But that rank has had no influence in engaging my 
affections. My heart was yours when our stations were 
equal: my heart is yours now a barrier is placed be- 
tween us. I can neither cease to love, nor feel increase 
of passion. Tome you are unchanged. To me you 
are the orphan Esclairmonde. Rank can add nothing to 
your beauty, as it can detract nothing from it. To link 
my fate with yours were to realise the wildest dream of 
my youthful imagination. It were to attain at once the 
goal to which I have aspired. It were to raise nie 
to the proudest pinnacle of felicity to which man may 
attain.” 

«“ Reflect,” said Chretien. 

«T have reflected,” returned the Scot. “ Think not 
my fixed resolve upon a point involving my eternal wel- 
fare has been the result of inconsiderate caprice—think 
not, because I have clung to the faith of my fathers 
through trials, of which this, though the severest, is not 
the most formidable—think not it has been from a per- 
verse adherence to wrong—think not, because you are 
strong in your own belief—a belief which I regard as 
false and pernicious—that I am not equally inflexible. 
I have disputed on the tenets of my faith with my sage 
preceptor, Buchanan, and he has failed to convince me 
of my errors. Iam a catholic from the conviction of 
my conscience. And, as such, am as fully prepared as 
yourself to embrace the alternative of death rather than 
departure from that religion which is derived from truth, 
and sustained by holiest tradition.” 

“Tf the great Buchanan has failed to work your con- 
version, my son, my endeavours must prove ineffectual,” 
returned the preacher, shaking his head; “ nevertheless, 
I will essay is 

“Tt is in vain,” replied Crichton, sternly. ‘My mar- 
tyrdom is past—yours is to come, old man, ‘T'wice have 
I endured temptation to-day—twice have I resisted it. 
The hand of the Princess of Conde was to have been 
the price of my disloyalty—the same hand has been 
made a lure to drag me to perdition.” 

“ Say rather to direct you to salvation,” rejoined Bs- 
clairmonde. “Oh! Crichton, if [have any influence 
over your heart, I would now exert it-—if, as the humble 
instrament of the Divine will, I can wean you from the 
dangerous and idolatrous creed to which you are bigoted, 
the whole of my future life shall evince thé extent of 
my gratitude and devotion.” 

«“ Esclairmonde,” exclaimed Crichton, mournfully— 
“ for that creed I have quitted my father’s roof—for that 
creed I have braved a father’s malediction—for that creed 
I now renounce all I-hold dear on earth. Wemustpart 
for ever.” ears 

* Crichton, you love me not.” ; 

“« Let the sacrifice I have just made «ttestimy love,” 
returned the Scot, bitterly. «“'Tempt mé not, Esclair- 
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monde. My bosom is torn asunder by conflicting emo- 
tions. My braim reels, I cannot support this struggle 
longer. Your own lips shall seal my fate.” 


« Be mine, then.” 

A shudder ran through Crichton’s frame. 

*T am lost,” murmured he. 

“No, you are saved,” replied the princess, triumph- 
antly ; “ kneel with me at the feet of this holy man.” 

«“ Hold!” exclaimed Chretien; “this must not be. 
Gladly as I would number the Chevalier Crichton among 
the faithful servants of the true “God, his conversion 
must be accomplished by other influence than that of the 
passions. Evil means cannot work good ends. The 
faith which is not the result of convietion is little better 
than hypocrisy. Differing as Ido from him upon essen- 
tial points of religious credence, I applaud the Chevalier 
Crichton’s constancy—nor would I attempt to shake it, 
save by arguments such as my brief span of life will not 
permit me to employ ; and I must think better of a creed 
which can strengthen the bosom of one so young against 
snares and temptations which hoary zealots might have 
found it difficult to resist.” 

* Your hand has arrested my downfall, good father,” 
said Crichton. 

“T rejoice at it, my son,” replied the preacher. “Fly, 
while your resolution still continues. I would not incur 
your reproaches. You must part from the princess; but 
not, I trust, for ever. A time—not far distant—may ar- 
rive, when your opinions will undergo a change, and 
when she may bestow her hand without violationg her 
sacred promise.” 


A tear stood in Esclairmonde’s eye as she regarded 
her lover, and, unable to control herself, she fell into bis 
outstretched arms. 


“ When I uttered that fatal vow, I pronounced my 
own sentence of death,” sighed she. 

“ Alas!” returned Crichton, “I would have prevented 
it—but it is now too late.” 

«It is,” rejoined Chretien, in a severe tone. “ Depart 
quickly. You interrupt my devotions. I would prepare 
myself for eternity.” 

‘‘Father,” said Crichton, “TI trust you will have a 
longer period for that preparation than your persecutors 
would afford you. Your life is of more consequence 
than mine: the services which you can render the Prin- 
cess Esclairmonde are greater than I ean render her. 
Live, then, for her.” 

“You speak in parables, my son,” returned the 
preacher, in surprise. 

“Take this mantle and this ring,” said Crichton, 
“and your evasion is easy. It is the signet of the king. 
Display it to the guard at the portals ofthe Louvre, 
and the gates will fly open at your approach. Waste 
no time, but muffle up your features and figure in this 
cloak.” 

«“ And you?” 

“ Heed me not. I will remain here in your stead.” 

“T cannot accept freedom on such terms, my son.” 

“‘ Hear me, good father,” replied Crichton, earnestly. 
«“ You go not forth alone. Esclairmonde must atecom- 
pany you. If she returns to the mask, she is lost.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the preacher. 

“ Henri’s plans are so contrived that she cannot escape 
him. The King of Navarre is the dupe of his royal 
brother, and will unwittingly increase the risk, if not 
precipitate the fate of his new-found cousin, in the wild 
scheme he has devised for her flight. Catherine de Me- 
dicis is occupied with her own dark designs ; but she 
will not interfere with, if she declines to forward those 
of herson. An hour hence, the Louvre may be the 
scene of fiercest strife. Butan hour hence it may be too 
late to save the princess from dishonour.” 

“ And your life will be the sacrifice of your devotion !”” 
said Esclairmonde.. “ No, I will rather return to the 
banquet, and place Myself under the protection of Henri 
of Navarre.” 

“ Heis unable to protect you,” replied Crichton. “ Fear 
nothing for me.” 

« Why should not you accompany the prificess, Che- 
valier Crichton?” asked the preacher. 

« Question me not, but go,” replied Crichton, hastily ; 
her life—her honour is endangered by this-delay.” 
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«I will not consent to your destruction,” said Esclair- 
mode, passionately. 

« You destroy me by remaining,” rejoined Crichton : 
<<a moment more and it may be too late.” 

As he spoke, the iron door revolved upon its hinges, 
and a huissier, bearing a flambeau, entered the cell, and 
in a loud voice announced * the king.” 

* Accompanied by Marguerite de Valois, Henri III. 
immediately followed this announcement. A malicious 
smile played upon the features of the monarch as he no- 
ticed the dismay of the group at his appearance. 

« You were right in your conjectures, my sister,” said 
he, turning to the Queen of Navarre; “ our stray turtle- 
doves have flown hither. The prison of a Huguenot is 
as favourable, we find, to the assignations of love as the 
bower of a Phryne. Messire Florent Chretien might, 
perhaps, have found fitter occupation for his latest mo- 
ments than to assist in such a rendezvous. But it is quite 
in character with his doctrines. His meditations, how- 
ever, shall not be longer disturbed. The damps of this 
cell strike chilly on our senses, after the perfumed atmos- 
phere we have left. Princess of Conde,” continued he, 
advancing towards Esclairmonde, who recoiled at his ap- 
proach, “ the mask claims your presence.” 

« Sire,” replied the princess, firmly, «I will rather re- 
main a captive for life within this dungeon than return 
to your polluted halls.” 

* Obey him,” whispered Crichton ; “I may yet be able 
to deliver you from this perilous strait.” 

“Our attendants are at hand, fair cousin,” said the 
king, significantly ; ‘“ we neither mean to detain you as 
a prisoner, nor to endanger our own health by longer 
continuance in this unwholesome vault.” 

“ Go, my daughter,” said Chretien ; “the power that 
watches over innocence will protect you. Fear no- 
thing.” 

« Your hand, fair cousin,” said Henri, impatiently. 

«“ Your majesty will not refuse to conduct me to the 
King of Navarre?” said Esclairmonde, reluctantly com- 
plying with the monarch’s request. 

« Of a surety not,” rejoined Henri, smiling ; “ but you 
will find him so completely engrossed by the languishing 
regards of La Rebours that he will scarcely desire your 
company.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the princess, starting. 

“ Chevalier Crichton,” said Henri, pausing, “ you have 
disobeyed Our injunctions. Henceforth you are banished 
from our presence.” 

“Henri,” interposed Marguerite de Valois, “for my 
sake overlook his fault.” 

“ For your sake, Marguerite!” returned the king, in 
surprise ; a momentsince, and you would have changed 
his banishment to death.” 

“ Tax me with inconsistency if you will. 
my request.” 

“ Souvent femme varie,” returned Henri, laughing; 
“be it as you please. To banish him from our revel 
might tend tothrow a shade over its gaiety. Retain him 
by your side—and we are content. Allons.” 

“ Marguerite,” said Crichton, as the Queen of Navarre 
took his arm, “ your generosity has saved your brother’s 
crown,” 

“If it has revived your love, I am satisfied,” returned 
Marguerite, tenderly. 

“ You may revive it, my queen,” said Crichton. 

“In what way?” demanied Marguerite, trembling 
with eagerness. “ ButI can guess. You require my 
assistance to free the Princess of Conde from her present 
danger. You shall have it.” 

“ Yours is a noble heart, Marguerite.” 

“Tt is a faithful and a fond one, Crichton. Trifle not 
with its tenderness,” 

“If I survive this night, my life is yours.” 

“ Survive it, Crichton !—what mean you ?” 

“TI am half distracted, Marguerite. But linger not. 
Henri is already gone.” 

“ And Esclairmonde,” added the queen, with a look 
of jealous reproach. 


But grant 


Many minutes had not elapsed after their departure, 
when Chretien, who had again addressed himself to his 
devotions, was aroused by the harsh voice of the hooded 
official, who commanded him to arise. The good man 
instantly obeyed. The cell was filled with a crowd of’ 
figures in sable robes ‘and masks, 

“ Thy last hour is come,” said the official. 





«I am prepared,” returned Chretien, in a firm tone. 
«¢ Lead me forth.” 

While the hands of the preacher were bound together, 
the voice of a priest, who formed one of the dismal 
group, thundered forth the following psalm :—* Exurge, 
quare obdormis Domine? exurge, et ne repellas in 
finem: quare faciem tuam avertis? oblivisceris triby- 
lationem nostram: adhesit in terra wenter noster : ex- 
urge, Domine, adjuva nos, et libera nos.” 

Chretien was then conducted through a variety of 
intricate passages to the edge of the Seine, now lighted 
up by the lurid glare of the torches borne by the ex- 
pectant crowds on the other side of the river, and being 
placed in a bark, was rowed swiftly over to the Pres- 
aux-clercs, where a fierce shout of exultation welcomed 
his arrival. 

« Kindle the pile,” shouted a thousand voices ; “ let 
the heretic die !” 

«“ We are starved to death,” cried the Sorbonist, “ and 
want a fire to warm us—to the stake—quick—quick ! 


“ «Death to the Huguenot !—fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot !—torture and shame !’” 


The red glare which shortly afterward tinged the 
inky waters of the Seine was the reflection of Chretien’s 
funeral pyre. 

—— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 


* Dis-moi, mon maitre, comment crois-tu que finira cet imbrog- 
lio?”—L. Vitxet—Les Barricades. 


When the royal party returned to the mask, the fes- 
tivity of the evening was at its height. The music was 
breathing its softest strains—the cavaliers were whisper- 
ing their most impassioned love-speeches—the dames 
were making their tenderest responses. The universal 
freedom that prevailed gave the revel somewhat of the 
character of an orgie. Esclairmonde shrunk back as 
she beheld the license of the scene, and would have re- 
treated had retreat been possible. But Henri hurried 
her quickly onward. 

« The King of Navarre is seated near yon beaufet,”’ 
said he; “his right hand grasps a goblet, while his left 
is passed around the waist of his mistress. We shall be 
rather in the way. No matter. I am ready to commit 
you to his care.” 

Esclairmonde hesitated. 

« At all events, we had better wait till he bas finished 
his song,” continued Henri; “ for it is evident, from his 
gestures, that he is pouring forth his passion in verse. 
In the mean time, you will oblige us by resuming your 
mask, fair cousin,” 

As the princess complied with the monarch’s request, 
Henri of Navarre arose. Taking the hand of his part- 
ner, he hastened to join the dancers, and was quickly 
lost to view. 

“ You must, perforce, remain with me a few moments 
longer,” said Henri; “let us take our station within yon 
embrasure, whence we can command the room, and as 
soon as the bransle is ended, I will summon the Bearnais 
to our presence.” 

Esclairmonde suffered herself to be led towards the 
window, As they proceeded thither, Henri ventured to 
take her hand within his own. 

“Sire,” said she, gently endeavouring to withdraw it 
from his grasp, “I will only consent to remain with you 
on the condition that you do not renew the suit which 
has hitherto so much distressed me.” 

“ Your condition is a hard one, fair cousin, but I will 
strive to obey you.” 

The princess looked around for Crichton. Amid the 
crowd of gay masks, however, that surrounded her, she 
could not discern his stately figure or that of Marguerite 
de Valois. 

“He has left-me,” she mentally ejaculated; “that 
royal siren has regained all her influence over his soul.” 

Henri divined her thoughts. 

“ Our sister has imposed no such condition on her 
lover as you Would impose on us, fair cousin,” said he. 
« Their is evidently arranged, and he is restored 
to his in her affections.” 

“ 


“ They have disappeared. Shall we pay another visit 
to the oratory?” fun’ 
“ Suffer me to join the queen-mother, sire. I perceive 











her majesty in the farther salon conversing with the Duc 
de Nevers.” 

“ With De Nevers !”’ repeated Henri, angrily. “No, 
ma mie, we cannot part with you thus. We have a 
word or two to say respecting this Admirable Scot. A 
little more this way, fair coz. We would not be over- 
heard. What if we tell you that Crichton’s life hangs 
on your compliance?” = 

“ His life, sire!” gasped Esclairmonde. 

“ Your hand alone can arrest the sword that trembles 
o’er his head.” 

“ You terrify me, sire.” 

“T would not do so, mignonne,” replied Henri; “ on 
the contrary, I wish to reassure you. Princess,” added 
he, passionately, “ it is in your power to save him.” 

“I understand your majesty,” said Esclairmonde, 
coldly. 

“ Not entirely,” returned the king ; “ you may divine 
my Motive, but you scarcely, I think, foresee the pro- 
posal I am about to make to you. I must premise by 
recounting the history of my earliest amourette. Renée 
de Rieux, my first mistress, before I beheld her, had dis- 
posed of her heart to Philippe Altoviti.” 

“Spare me this recital, sire.” 

“She is now his consort. You love the Chevalier 
Crichton. On the same terms you shall be his bride.” 

“ I am the daughter of Louis of Bourbon, sire.” 

“The Chevalier Crichton shall be a peer of France.” 

“Were the King of France to sue for my hand, I 
would refuse him,” replied Esclairmonde, haughtily ; 
“let him seek out his minions among those complaisant 
dames who, because he is a king, have nothing to refuse 
him.” 

“ You have sealed your lover’s fate, fair cousin,” re- 
joined Henri. “ Du Halde,” added he, motioning to the 
chief valet, “ bid the Duc de Nevers attend us.” 

“ Sire,” said Esclairmonde, becoming pale as death, 
but speaking in a firm tone, “ take heed how you pro- 
ceed to extremities. I am.a woman, and a threat from 
me may weigh little with your majesty. But if from 
mere jealous anger, and on no just ground, you adjudge 
a knight, loyal and true as Crichton, to a shameful death, 
such vengeance as one of my sex may take, I will have. 
Look to it, sire. My threat is neither an idle nor a light one.” 

“ Par la mort-Dieu !” exclaimed Henri, « if Ikhad en- 
tertained any doubis as to your origin, fair cousin, the 
spirit you have just displayed would have removed them. 
The fire of the old Bourbons is not extinct. I accept 
your defiance. Crichton dies—or you are mine. Decide, 
for here comes his executioner.” * 

«“ T answer, as the Chevalier Crichton would have an- 
swered,” replied Esclairmonde, “ death rather than dis- 
honour.” 

Whatever reply Henri meditated was cut short by a 
merry peal of laughter from a party of frolic dames, who 
occupied a fauteuil near them, and a voice (it was that 
of the Abbe de Brantome) was heard warbling the fol- 
lowing ditty, which produced a very edifying effect upon 
the fair auditors: 


LOVE'S HOMILY. 
Saint Augustin, one day, in @fair maiden’s presence, 
Declared that pure love of the Boul is the essence ; 
And that faith, be it ever so firm and potential, 


| If love be not its base, will prove uninfluential. 


Saint Bernard, likewise, has a homily left us— 
(Sole remnant of those of which fate hath bereft us!) 
Where the good saint confers, without any restriction, 


On those who love most, his ¢ benediction. 
Saint Ambrose, again, in his tted « De Virgine,” 
To love one.another is urging ye; 


And a chapter he adds, where he curses—not blesses— 
The ill- wight who no mistress possesses! ~ 
Wise De Lyra, hereon, makes this just observation, 
‘That the way to the heart is the way 4o salvation ; 

And: the farther from fove—we ’re the néarer damnation! 
Besides, as remarks this profound logian, 

(Who was perfectly versed in the doctrine Ambrogian)— 
He who loves not is worse than the infamous set ye call 
Profane, unbelieving, schismatic, heretical ; 

For, if he the fire of one region should smother, 

He is sure to be.scorch’d by the flames of the other! 
And this is the reason, perhaps, why Saint Gregory 
(The pope, who reduced the stout Arians to ') 
Averr’d—(keep this co! for ever before ye). 
That the lover, on carth, hath bis sole purgatory ! 
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PERORATION. 
Let your minds, then, be wrapp’d in devout contempla- 
tion 
Of the precepts convey’d by this grave exhortation : 
Be loving, beloved, and never leave off—it ’s 
The way to fulfil both the law and the prophets! 


We will now return to Crichton. Upon entering the 
grand salon, the Scot detached himself from Marguerite 
de Valois, and, hastily resuming his mask, proceeded 
with a awift step in the direction of the queen-mother. 
Catherine at that moment was engaged in deep confer- 
ence with the Duc de Nevers, and the Scot was enabled 
to approach her unperceived. Stationing himself behind 
a pillar, his quick ear failed mot to catch each word of 
their discourse, though it was carried on, for the most 
part, in whispers, 

« And the Duc d’Anjou, you say, madam, alarmed at 
the discovery of his letter contained in the missal, has 
left the Louvre without striking a blow?” said De 
Nevers. 

“The moment I received your billet, I despatched it 
to him by a faithful messenger,” returned Catherine. 
« Apprehensive of discovery, he fled.” 

«“ Confusion !”’ muttered the duke; “ his head was to 
have been the price of my lieut t-generalship. Henri 
will dare nothing against the queen-mother.” 

« You are thoughtful, Monsieur le Duc,” said Cathe- 
Tine, suspiciously. 

“Tam full of regret that our plot is defeated,” replied 
Le Nevers. 

“Tt is not utterly defeated,” answered the queen. 

“ Indeed !” 

« What Anjou dared not do, I wil! execute alone.” 

«“ You, madam ?” 

“ Failing in my attempts upon the honesty of our in- 
corruptible Scot, I have found a hand as sure as his, and 
less reluctant. Hold your partisans in readiness, De 
Nevers. Henri dies to-night.” 

“ And your majesty can fully rely upon the instru- 
ment of your will?” 

“ Fully,” replied Catherine ; “ he is a Spanish bravo, 
accustomed to the use of the stiletto—and will not need 
to repeat the blow.” 

“’T is weil,” rejoined the duke—« and the signal ?” 

“ Will be the king’s assassination,” said Catherine. 
“ Mark me, De Nevers. I will contrive that Henri and 
Crichton shall enter the oval chamber together. The 
assassin is already posted behind the arras. As the king 
passes he will strike. Do you and your attendants ru h 
in at the cry, and despatch the Scot. Hew him down 
without mercy. Henri’s death will lie at his door.” 

“Tt shall be done, madam.” 

«“ Ah! here comes Du Halde. We must separate.” 

Possessed of the plans of his enemies, Crichton hasten- 
ed back to Marguerite de Valois, who awaited'his return 
with impatience. 

“To the oval chamber, my queen,” said he, “ quick 
—quick !” 

“ Wherefore ?” demanded Marguerite. 

“ Henri’s life is menaced by an assassin,” replied 
Crichton. “I must seek him, and apprise him of his 
danger.” 

“ Henri is there already,” returned Marguerite. “He 
has this moment entered that chamber with Esclair- 
monde.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Crichton, darting from her, “I may 
be too late to save him.” 

It will be necessary to return for a moment to the 
Princess of Conde. After rejecting Henri’s proposal in 
the disdainful manner we have described, and in order to 

escape from his further assiduities, while he lent an at- 
tentive ear to Brantome’s homily, Esclairmonde retired 
into the embrasure, and, throwing open the window, 
stepped forth upon the balcony. A terrible spectacle was 
presented to her view. In the midst of a bright and 
spiring flame which mounted high in the still air of 
night, brilliantly illuminating a confused mass of threat- 
ening figures, hung a black and shapeless object. The 
princess turned aside in horror. Just then a loud exult- 
ing roar arose from the multitude. The remains of the 
martyred Chretien had dropped into the devouring ele- 
ment. Esclairmonde Heard no more. She fell, without 
sense, into the arms of Henri, and, by his command, 
was instantly conveyed to the oval chamber. 








he found them closed. T'wo huissiers, stationed before 
them, peremptorily refused him admittance. 

«“ Follow me,” said Marguerite de Valois, “I will 
show you a secret entrance to the room.” 

Passing through a suite of apartments with the rapidi- 
ty of thought, Crichton and the queen reached a small 
antechamber, in the corner of which a suite of tapestry 
having been removed by Marguerite, a masked door was 
disclosed. Another valve admitted them to the oval 
chamber. 

“Help!” exclaimed Henri, who, pursued by Cara- 
vaja with a drawn dagger in his hand, flew in the direc- 
tion of the sound, “an assassin ! help!” 

“Sangre di Dios! I have missed my first blow,” cried 
the Spaniard, catching hold of Henri’s mantle—« but 
this shall find the way to thy heart, tyrant.” 

“ Mercy !” ejaculated Henri. 

“ Die !” cried Caravaja, raising his knife. But, as he 
uttered the exclamation, the sword of Crichton passed 
through his body, and he fell heavily upon the person of 
the king, which he deluged with his blood. 

“ Crichton!” exclaimed Esclairmonde, aroused from 
her insensibility by Henri’s outcries, “ah! what do I 
behold !—the king assassinated !” 

“No, fair cousin,” replied Henri, extricating himself 
with difficulty from the gripe (which death had not re- 
laxed) fixed by the Spaniard upon his cloak. « The 
Virgin be praised, I have escaped without injury— 
though not without alarm. Chevalier Crichton, let 
those doors be thrown open.” 

To describe the confusion that ensued as this com- 
mand was obeyed, and the monarch, pale, trembling, and 
covered with blood, was revealed to the general gaze, 
would be impossible. By his side stood Crichton, with 
his drawn sword in his hand, still giving ghastly evidence 
of the execution it had done. Amid the universal con- 
sternation that prevailed, the voice of the Duc de Nevers 
was heard exclaiming—*“ The king is wounded to the 
death—the assassin stands before us, It is Crichton. 
Slay him! Cut him in pieces!” 

“ Hold !” ejaculated the king, checking the movement 
of this faction, “I am unhurt. Messieurs,” continued 
he, addressing the guard, “ we command you to attach 
the person of the Duc de Nevers, whom we accuse of 
léze-majesté and treason. Madam,” added he, turning to 
Catherine, “ you will answer us on the same charges.” 

“ At once, and boldly, my son,” replied the queen- 
mother. “ You are deceived. The sole traitor stands 
by your side, I will prove Chevalier Crichton guilty of 
the crimes you have imputed to me.” 

“ Let Cosmo Ruggieri stand forth,” said Crichton. 

At this summons the astrologer forced his way through 
the crowd. 

«“ What hast thou to advance against me ?” demanded 
the queen, imperiously. 

“ That you have conspired against the life of the king 
your son, and against his crown,” returned Ruggieri, 
firmly ; “and that the Duc de Nevers is your accom- 
plice. Will your majesty deign to regard this scroll ?” 








“ It is thine own condemnation, Ruggieri,” said Henri, 

glancing at the document; “thou art deeply implicated | 

in this conspiracy.” 
“TI deny it not,” replied the astrologer; “let equal | 

justice be dealt upon all who have betrayed you.” 

“ Ruggieri,” said the king, “ thy doom is the galleys. | 

De Nevers shall lose his head. For you, madam,” added | 

he, looking at the queen-mother, “ we will reflect upon 

your sentence.” 

“Tam content,” said Ruggieri, with a look of gratifi- 

ed revenge; “one of these accursed Gonzagas will fall 

by my hands.” 

“ Away with him,” said Henri. “ Chevalier Crichton,” 

added he, embracing the Scot, “ you are my preserver, 

and henceforth my brother.” 

“ Sire !” 

“Thave played the tyrant and the libertine long enough. 

I will now endeavour to assume the part of the generous 

monarch. The hand of the Princess of Conde is yours 

—ha! what means this hesitation ?” 

“ Sire, a greater obstacle than you have raised divides 

us,” replied Crichton ; “ our creeds are different.” 

“ What of that?” said Henri of Navarre, who had 

joined the group; “ Marguerite de Valois is @ catholic, I 

am a protestant.” 

“ An excellent example, certes,” said Chicot, scream- 








When Crichton arrived at the doors of this chamber, 
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ing with laughter. 


“ There is one favour which you can confer, sire, and 
which I can accept,” said Crichton. 

“ Name it.” 

“ The freedom of the King of Navarre.” 

“It is granted,” replied Henri, “ on condition that he 
takes his queen with him,” 

“ Excuse me, sire,” replied the Bourbon, “I have 
too much consideration to separate her from the Admir- 
able Crichton. Fair cousin of Conde, you will accom- 
pany me. His majesty has promised you a fitting 
escort,” 

“T have,” replied Henri; “ but I would rather find 
her a fitting husband.” 

“ Crichton,” said Esclairmonde, blushingly turning 
towards her lover, “ have I your dispensation if I break 
my vow ?” 

“From the bottom of my heart,” replied Crichton, 
passionately. ‘ And I begin to find I am not so stanch 
a catholic as I fancied myself when I quitted Florent 
Chretien’s cell.” 

“ T would be of any creed for the woman I love,” said 
the Bourbon. 

“ And I,” said Henry III. 

“ And I,” added Crichton. 

«“ Then no more need be said about the matter,” cried 
Chicot. “ Let us send for a priest at once. He will re- 
move every difficulty. Points of faith are easily settled 
where love plays the umpire.” 


oe 


APPENDIX. 


EPICEDIUM: ON THE CARDINAL CARLO BORROMEO,* 
I. 


With black funereal robe, and tresses shorn, 
O’erwhelmed with grief, sad Elegy appears ; 
And, by her side, sits Ecloga forlorn, 
Blotting each line she traces with her tears. 


IT. 


’T was night !—long pondering on my secret woes, 
The third hour broke upon my vigil lone ; 

Far from my breast had sorrow chased repose, 
And fears presageful threatened ills unknown. 


III. 
Slumber, at length, my heavy eyglids sealed ; 
The selfsame terrors scared me as I slept: 
Portentous dreams events to come revealed, 
And o’er my couch fantastic visions swept. 
IV. 
Upon the shoreless sea methought I sailed, 
No helmsman steered the melancholy bark ; 
Around its sides the pitying Nereids wailed, 
Whitening with lucid arms the waters dark. 
V. 
Cydippe, dolphin-borne, Ephyra fair, 
And Xanthia, leave their halcyon-haunted caves, 
With Doris and Cymodece to share 
The maddening strife of storm-awakened waves. 


VI. 
Drawny unresisting, where the whirling gyre 
Vexes the deep, the ship her prow inclines ; 
While, like a pharos’ gleam, the lightning’s fire 
Over the raging vortex redly shines, 
VII. 
Mixed with the thunder’s roar that shakes the skies, 
Notus, and Africus, and Boreas sound ; 
Black wreathing clouds, like shadowy legions, rise, 
Shrouding the sea in midnight gloom profound. 
VII, 
Disabled, straining, by the tempest lashed, 
Reft of her storm-tried helmsman’s guiding hand, 


The vessel sinks !—amid the surges dashed, 
Vainly I straggle—vainly cry for land ! 


IX. 
Alas! stern truths with dreams illusive meet ! 
Latium the shipwreck of her hopes deplores ! 


The pious leader of the Insubrian fleet 
I mourn—a wandering Scot from northern shores! 





* The original poem will be found in the preface. 
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CRICHTON. 





X. 
Weep, youths ! weep, aged men! weep! rend your hair! 
Let your wild plaints be on the breezes tossed ! 
Weep, virgins! matrons! till your loud despair 
Outbraves her children’s wail for Ilion lost! 


XI. 
In that wrecked bark the ship of Christ behold ! 
In its lost chief the cardinal divine, 
Of princely Lombard race ;* whose worth untold 
Eclipsed the lofty honours of his line. 


XII. 


His suffering countrymen to rule, sustain, 
By the All-wise was Borromeo given ; 

And he, who stooped not dignity to gain,t 
Derived his high investiture from Heaven. 


XIII. 
Bright as the sun o’er all pre-eminent, 
Or Cynthia glittering from her star-girt throne, 
The saintly Cuartes, on truths sublime intent, 
Amid the purple hierarchy shone. 
XIV. 
The Christian fleet, devoid of helm and sail,+ 
He manned, and led where roughest billows roll ; 
And though no more his virtues wide prevail, 
Their sacred influence spreads from pole to pole, 
XV. 
His was the providence that all foresees, 
His the trust placed, unchangeably, above ; 
His, strict observance of his sires’ decrees, 
Rapt adoration, and fear-chastened love. 
XVI. 
Thy faith in practice, not profession, shown, 
Which borrows all its glory from on high, 
Was his: nor did his holiness alone 
Consist in outward forms of sanctity. 
XVII. 
A willing ear unto the nobly born, 
Nobler himself, he ne’er refused to yield ; 
Nor, Jesus’ meek disciple, did he scorn 
The humble prayer that to his heart appealed.§ 


XVII. 


Can no remembrance dearer than his name 
Bequeathed us, link his memory with the earth : 
Nor can my praise add lustre to his fame— 
Proud heritage of unexampled worth !| 
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* Saint Carlo Borromeo was born at Arona, near the 
Lago Maggiore, the loveliest of Italian lakes, on the 2d 
of October, 1538. His family was, and still continues: 
to be, the most illustrious in Lombardy. It derives, 
however, its proudest distinction from its connection 
with the virtaous cardinal and his exalted nephew Frede- 
rigo, whose sublime character has been of late so ex- 
quisitely portrayed by Manzoni. If ever man deserved 
canonisation, it was the subject of this elegy, whose 
whole life was spent in practices of piety; and whose 
zeal, muniticence, wisdom, toleration, and beneficence, 
have conferred lasting benefits on his creed and country. 

+ He was made cardinal and archbishop in his twenty- 
third year by his uncle, Pius VI., who had resigned seve- 
ral rich livings to him twelve years before —Evustace—- 
Classical Tour through Italy. 

+ Borromeo found the diocese of Milan in the most 
deplorable state of disorder. But, with a vigorous and 
unspating hand, he reformed all ecclesiastical abuses— 
« C'est ainsi,” observes M. Tabauraud, the writer of his 
life in the Biog. Universelle, “que l’Eglise de Milan, 
tombée dans une espéce d’anarchie depuis quatre-vingts 
ans que ses archevéques n’y résidaient pas, recut en peu 
d’années cette forme admirable, qui, par la vie toute an- 
gélique de son clergé, la rendit le modéle de toutes les 
autres églises. T'ant de réformes ne purent se faire sans 
de grands obstacles, qu’il surmonta par sa fermeté, sa 
patience, et son imperturbable charité.” 

§ So unbounded was Borromeo’s charity, that he sold 
his principality of Oria, and distributed the proceeds 
among the poor. 

| The private virtues of Saint Charles, that is, the 
gualities which give true sterling value to the man, and 





XIX. 


When o’er his desolated city fell 
The livid plague’s inexorable breath ; 
Oft, in the lazaretto’s tainted cell, 
Fervent he prayed beside the couch of death.* 
Xx. 
As through the fane the pale procession swept,t 
Before its shrine he bent in lowliest wise ; 
Imploring Heaven, in mercy, to accept 
His life, for them, a willing sacrifice. 
XXI. 
When from the assassin’s arm the bullet sped, 
He blenched not, nor his deep devotions stopped ; 
“ Be not dismayed in heart !” the anthem said, 
He rose—the bullet from his vestment dropped !+ 


XXII. 
Not in the prism more varied hues reside, 
Than bright examples in his course are traced : 
Alas! his longer sojourn here denied, 
His guiding star is from its sphere effaced, 


XXIil. 
Alas! life’s ebbing tide no hindrance knows ! 
With man is nothing certain but to die! 
Mortality, alone, presents a close 
Immutable, mid mutability. 





sanctify him to the eyes of his Creator, I mean humility, 
selfcommand, temperance, industry, prudence, and forti- 
tude, were not inferior to his public endowments. His 
table was for his guests; his own dict was confined to 
bread and vegetables ; he allowed himself no amusement 
or relaxation, alleging that the variety of his duties was 
in itself a sufficient recreation. His dress and establish- 
ment were such as became his rank, but in private he 
dispensed with the attendance of servants, and wore an 
under dress coarse and common; his bed was of straw ; 
his repose short ; and in all the details of life he mani- 
fested an utter contempt of personal ease and indul- 
gence.—Evstace, 

* During a destructive pestilence he erected a lazaretto, 
and served the forsaken victims with his own hands.— 
Evsrace. 

+ The incidents described in this and the following 
stanza do not occur in the original. As, however, they 
appear necessary to complete the picture of the holy 
primate’s career presented by the poem, I have ventured 
upon their introduction, ‘These actions, as well as his 
heroic devotion to the plague-stricken in the !azaretto, 
mentioned in the preceding verse, form subjects for part 
of the eight magnificent silver bas-reliefs which adorn 
the vaulted roof of the gorgeous subterranean chapel in 
the Duomo at Milan, where the body of the saint re- 
poses, enshrined amid “ barbaric pearl and gold.” During 
the period of the plague, Borromeo was indefatigable in 
his exertions to arrest the terrible calamity——“ Cherchant,” 
says M. Tabauraud, “a desarmer Ja colére du ciel par 
des processions générales, auxquelles il assistait nu-pieds, 
la corde au cou, les yeux fixés sur son crucifix, qu'il 
arrosait de ses larmes, en s’offrant d Dieu comme une 
victime de propitiation pour les péchés de son peuple !” 

t The ecclesiastical reformation effected by Saint 
Charles met, as was natural, with considerable opposition 
on the part of the corrupt and disorderly priesthood, and 
he became the object of their bitterest animosity, ‘“ Les 
plus opposés a la réforme,” writes M. Tabauraud— 
“suscitérent un frére Farina, qui se posta.a J’entrée de 
la chapelle archiépiscopale, od le S. Prélat faisait sa priére 
avec toute sa maison; et au moment od |’on chantait 
cette antienne: Won turbetur cor vestrum neque formi- 
det, Vassassin éloigné seulement de cinq ou six pas, tire 
un coup d’arquebuse sur S, Charles, a genoux devant 
gautel. A ce bruit, le chant cesse, la consternation est 
’lénérale, le saint, sans s’émouvoir, fait signe de continuer 
la priére; il se croyoit cependant biesse mortellement, 
et offrait a Dieu le sacrifice de sa vie. La pritre finie, 
il se reléve, et voit tomber @ ses pieds la balle qu’en lui 
avoit tirée dans le dos, et qui n'avait fait qu’efleurer 
son rochet.”—Bioc. Uxtversettse, The holy primate 
endeavoured, ineffectually, to preserve Farina and the 
instigators of his crime from the punishment they merited. 
They were put to death, and Pius VI. dissolved the 





order (Gli Umili) to which they belonged. 








XXIV. 


As, in some stream remote, the swan expires, 
Breathing, unheard, her fate-foreboding strain, 
So the declining cardinal retires 
To steep Varalla’s solitary fane.* 


XXV. 
Like the fair flower that springs from winter’s crust, 
Lombards! your primate bursts bis earthly chains; 
And, in his Father’s mansion with the just, 
A portion and inheritance obtains.t 


XXVI. 


Within his chosen tomb calm may he sleep !+ 
Beatified, aloft, his spirit soars ! 

While virtue’s loss irreparable, deep, 
With reverential grief the muse deplores, 


TO GASPAR VISCONTI.§ 


I. 


When, her fair land with grief o’erspread, 
Insubria mourned her primate dead ; 
When Borromeo to the tomb 

Was borne mid all-pervading gloom; 
When dimmed with tears was every eye, 
When breathed one universal sigh, 

The sorrowing lyre for him who slept, 

I first—a Scotish minstrel—swept. 


II. 


The night is passed, and dawn awakes, 

Bright Cynthius through the vapour breaks, 
And Lucifer, with cheering beams, 

From out his golden axle gleams. 

Where late upon the raging sea 

The wild winds rushed tumultucusly ; 

And the frail bark by surges tossed, 

Her tempest-braving helmsman lost, 

Her timbers strained, her canvass riven, 

Wide o’er the weltering waste was driven ; 
While her pale crew, with fear aghast, 

Gazed (as they deemed) on heaven their last ! 
With shrieks their hapless fate bewailing ! 
With prayers the threatening skies assailing !— 
—A change is wrought !—hushed are the gales, 
A soft and summer calm prevails ; 

And the glad ship in safety glides 

Over the gently-rolling tides. 

In troops, o'er ocean’s broad expanse, 

Day's rosy harbingers advance ; 


. onastery of Monte Varulla is situated in the 
Piedmontése states, near'the banks of the Sesia. hither 
Saint Charles retired immediately previous to his disso- 
Jution, attended only by his confessor, the Jesuit Adorno 
—and returned thence to Milan in a dying state. “ Fran- 
ciscum Adornum Societatis Jesu plurimi fecit qui cum 
in extremo vite curriculo per dies plurimos, quo tempore 
in Monte Varallo meditationibus se totum tradiderat 
Carotus ab ejus latere nunguam discesserit.”— Caroli 
Cardin. Boromzi Vita—Valerio, Antoine Gonrav, 
Bishop of Grasse, who bas written the life of the illus- 
trious primate, gives the following particulars of his 
melancholy visit to the monastery. “ Encore que tout 
la vie de Sarnt Cuartes fust une retraite mentale, 
toutefois il avoit accoutumé, d’en faire une locale tous 
les ans en quelque monastére écarté, od il employoit 
quelques jours pour faire une revue sevére de sa vie, et 
pour prendre un nouvel esprit de zéle et de pieté Avant 
que de s’en retourner a Milan, il voulut passer au Mont 
Varalle dont nous avons parlé et y faire ses exercises,” 
—WVie de S. Ch. Borromée. Liv. II. Ch. dernier, M. 
Metin, in his Voyage dans le Milanais, describing the 
mountain oratory of Varese, observes, “on va de laa 
Varalle, od les histoires de l’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament sont figurées dans cinquante-deux chapelles.” 
¢ The earthly pilgrimage of Saint Charles terminated 
on the 4th of November, 1584, at the age of forty-six 
years. He was canonised by Paul V. in 1610. 

+ “ Gupiens hoc loco sibi monumentum vivens elegit.” 
—Epitaph inscribed upon Borromeo’s tomb by his own 
desire. 





§ The original poem will be found in the preface. 
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Bland Eolus careers the wave, 

Fierce Notus hurries to his cave ; 
Young Titan from the waters springs, 
With new-born lustre on his wings ; 
And over all things shines that sun, 
Whose light a thousand vows have won. 


Il. 


Io! with shouts the decks resound ! 
Io! another chief is found! 
Another leader hath been sent 
To rule the Christian armament : 
Whose firmness and undaunted zeal 
Ensvre uninterrupted weal ! 
Whose voice the Roman Rota swayed, 
Whose laws that synod sage obeyed ; 
Whose hand will guide, with equal ease, 
Religion’s bark through stormy seas: 
Whose power in exhortation shown, 
Whose wisdom I myself have known ; 
When, by his eloquence subdued, 
In admiration lost I stood. 
Rejoice, thrice happy Lombardy ! 
That such a chief is given to thee! 
A chief so free from aught of sin, 
Virtue might be his origin ; 
Whose heavenly purpose onward tending, 
Whose resolution calm, unbending, 
Shall lead thee through the shades of night 
To realms of everlasting light. 

IV. 
Haste, Milanese ! your primate greet ! 
Prelates! your leader fly to meet ! 
Run, maidens! youths! Jet each one bring 
Some gift! some worthy offering ! 
Surrounding nations hail your choice, 
Surrounding nations loud rejoice ; 
Like him, whom ye have lost, was none 
Save him your choice has fallen upon ! 


V. 


A father fond, a ruler wise, 
Gaspar, in thee we recognise ; 
Thy name, Viscont1, seems to be 
An earnest of prosperity. 

To us thou art in our distress 
As manna in the wilderness. 
Inhospitable Caucasus, 
Sarmatian Boreas rigorous, 
Seize on the caitiff, who denies 
Thy all-acknowledged charities ! 
A glory art thou, and a star, 

A light, a pharos seen afar! 


he And, clothed with majesty divine, 

er Shalt prove the pillar of thy line. 

a High rectitude and prescience 

no Are thine, and wide beneficence ; 

ol A Numa in thy sanctity, 

ad A Cato in thy gravity, 

re Augustus in nobility ! 

as Hence the high pontiff Greeonr,* 

oli Who holds of paradise the key, 

v, For thee earth's chains hath cast aside, 
-” For thee heaven’s gate hath opened wide ; 
ont Milan’s white robe hath round thee spread, 
: Her mitre placed upon thy head. 

us VI. 

vit In thy bless’d advent all men see 

et Of peace a certain augury ; 

nt All tongues are clamorous in thy praise, 
nt All prayers are for thy length of days. 
ong Amid the crowd I, Caicaron, born 

M. On Caledonian shores forlorn, 

he Not all unknown, congratulate 

a Thee, Gaspar, on thine honoured state. 
au Perpetual happiness be thine ! 

“ef Thy bright, approving smile be mine ! 
ed Nor let thy taste, severe, disdain, 

ix Primate, this welcome-breathing strain. 


—_— 


THE END. 






* Gregory XIII., the pope by whom Gaspar Visconti 
was appointed to the archiepiscopal see of Milan. 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 
BIR D-NESTING. 
BY A FIELD NATURALIST. 


Every schoolboy that ever rambled forth on a spring 
holiday, neither knowing nor caring whither away, hur- 
rying, like a pet spaniel let loose froin his chain, with 
aimless impatience, through fields, lanes, and copses, 
leaping hedges, clambering over styles and five-barred 
gates ; now treading his way among tangled brambles, 
and anon bounding across some intervening brook, would 
be apt, if at all poetical, (a very rare occurrence among 
boys,) to exclaim— 


«Is there a heart which Nature cannot charm?” 


The freedom from restraint brings with it a buoyant 
hilarity—an overflowing impulse to be “ up and doing,” 
it matters not what—to go, it matters not whither; an 
eagerness to surmount every thing that may impede his 
wayward course, with no other motive than te try the 
right such a “chartered libertine” thinks he ought to 
possess, of showing that he is unfettered, by trampling 
upon every obstacle; for, as “ all impediments to fancy’s 
course are motives to more fancy,” so is it with the un- 
chainable spirit of liberty, which Dryden has finely cha- 
racterised, when he says that 


« Were even Paradise itself my prison, 
Still | should long to leap the crystal walls.” 


The contrast which the schoolboy feels so vividly between 
confinement in the noisy and dusty school-room, between 
his stern, unforgiving task-master, with 


« The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word ; 
The daily drug which turns 
The sickening memory ;” 





and often between his still more tyrannical fag-master, 
who robs him even of the brief hour of play, and the 
boundless joy of wandering abroad unrestrained through 
the green fields, is closely akin to what I have often ex- 
perienced between the perusal of the books of natural- 
ists, and looking into the great book of nature. In the 
books, for example, of the Linnwan school, we meet 
with little besides hard terms, and dry, lifeless, marrow- 
less catalogues, arranged in endless divisions and sub- 
divisions, each ticketed with some sesquipedalian or 
barbarous name, the whole exhibiting a great wilderness 
of words, in which the works of creation appear in the 
form of petty scraps, out of all proportion, compared 
with the originals—and no less vague t!ian grossly inac- 
curate in the details The productions of the more 
modern schools again, which put forth arrogant claims to 
be exclusively natural, are filled with the most fanciful 
and utterly worthless analogies, frittering down all the 
glorious beauties of exuberant nature, to the measured 
standard of a false and petty logic, in a similar spirit, 
but much more blameable, than the rules by which Aris- 
totle tried to trim down the poetry of the drama; and 
hence we have those who number animuls by groups of 
two, of five, or of seven, according as they are attached 
to this or the other coterie; and each will fight for their 
peculiar number, two, five, or seven, with the most ran- 
corous hostility, and pour upon an opponent the lowest 
epithets of abuse.t And hence also the press teems 
with those choice productions, yclept monographs, whose 
main object usually is to give currency to the shibboleth 
of a partyy or to show the dexterity of the writers in 
transforming classical Greek into barbarous Latin. 

I claim no merit for placing all such paltry produc- 
tions upon the same level as the schoolboy does his (for 





* Nothing is more common than to find in the works 
of Linneus and his disciples, the male and the female 
described as different species. The fringe-footed bee, 
(Anthophora retusa,) for example, the ruff, (Tringa 
pugnax,) the latter being multiplied by the dividing 
genius of Dr. Latham, into no less than four species. 
‘the leopard, (Felis leopardus,) by mistaking the age 
and sex, has also been described by the cabinet name- 
naturalists, as the panther, the ounce, the ocelot, the 
jaguar, the guepard, and even asa tiger.—(See Txm- 
minck, Mammalogie, iv.) !!! 

+ See A Letter on the Dying Struggle of the Dicho- 
tomous System. By W.S. Mac Leay, Esq., M. A.; 8vo, 
R. Taylor, London: 1830, A most disgraceful pro- 





duetion. 
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quire to be more firmly constructed than the dome and 





the most part) absurd and unintelligible class-books ; 
since, to every rational reader not infected with the mania 
for this sort of frippery, arrogantly and falsely called 
science, it must appear in the same light. Pitying the 
dry drudgery of the authors who have spent their hours 
in thus nibbling down nature to their own narrow mea- 
surements, and laying their works on the shelf, where 
they are destined to remain unopened, I bid them a long 
farewell, and hurrying “ forth,” as Solomon did of old, 
‘¢ to the field,” I can revel with “ever new delight” in 


The boundless store 
Which bounteous Nature to her vot’ries yields ; 
The warbling woodland—the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields— 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 


It is impossible to take a single step in a lane, a field, 
or a wood, without meeting with something worthy of 
being investigated and admired; but above all, the in- 
dustry of animals frequently attracts the attention of the 
most incurious, particularly some of those which are, by 
comparison, very small. The ant, for example, among 
insects, and the wren, among birds, far excel their bre- 
thren in the neatness and ingenuity of their workmanship, 
and the unwearied activity of their labour. I have just 
been watching the proceedings of a pair of wrens, who 
had made choice of a rather singular spot for their nest-—— 
an exposed corner of a hedge-bank, which the jutting 
out of an elm root had prevented the labourer’s spade 
from beating down to the level of the sloping turf around 
it; and the only apparent inducement they could have 
had for constructing their ‘ procreant cradle” here, was 
a tapestry of green moss, with which the root was cover- 
ed, for otherwise it offered no “ coign of vantage,” either 
as a shelter from the weather, or as concealment or pro- 
tection from enemies. On the contrary, it faced the 
public pathway, to which it was so near that it had no 
little chance of being demolished by the first passing 
lounger who should dangle his walking stick or his um- 
brella hither and thither, for want of other amusement, 
to keep time with the monotonous, pendulum-swing of 
his cogitations, 

If it was the vicinity, however, of the bed of green 
moss that had first attracted the wrens to this elm-root, 
calculating on an abvadant supply from it of building 
materials, they had afterwards found it too firmly matted 
into the bark to be procured, or otherwise unsuitable for 
their purpose, as they used very little of it in the struc- 
ture, but carried what they wanted from some distance. 
It might be, indeed, that the passengers on the footway 
so frequently scared them that they chose rather to look 
for a bit of moss where they could pick and choose un- 
disturbed in the next field; and it was not a little pain- 
ful to see the tiny creatures hopping from branch to 
branch of the hedge, carrying a bundle of stuff half as 
bulky as themselves—anxiously waiting for some slow- 
walking passenger to move away from their vicinity, be- 
fore they ventured to work. For, though the wren is 
far from being a timid bird, as it will allow one to come 
almost within arm’s length of it, while it is popping 
about in pursuit of flies, it is no less wary than other 
birds respecting its nest, and will scold most outrageous- 
ly—calling “check ! check!’’ of course meaning thereby, 
stop! stop! when any one intrudes within its bounda- 
ries, and will even pursue a boy or a polecat to some 
distance, with loud manifestations of anger—« tantene 
animis exiguis ire.” 

As I was eager to see the little architects at work on 
their nest, and had stationed myself so as to be within 
view, without disturbing them, I was tantalised to per- 
ceive that more than two thirds of their time was spent 
in scolding the chance passengers, who had no thoughts 
of intrusion, and cared nothing about the wrens, nor the 
little moss dome they were building for their family 
dwelling. One part of the wall I observed them very 
careful in rendering smooth and firm: it was that por- 
tion immediately under the entrance, which, as most 
people have seen a wren’s nest, it is scarcely necessary 
to reinind the reader is an oval or roundish hole, in the 
side of the edifice immediately under the dome. Now, 
it being obvious that this part of the wall has to support, 
not only the weight of the old birds when at home, and 
of the numerous family of young ones when hatched, 
but the wear and tear of passing in and cut, it must re- 
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the back wall, which are not in the same circumstances. 
In the nest in question, the requisite strength was given 
to this part, by cross bars of birch twigs, tough slender 
roots, and bits of straw, all of which were worked into 
the moss in such a manner as to have their ends raised, 
while the middle was curved downwards in a manner by 


no means inelegant, the whole forming a sort of basket- | 


work, in front of the main wall. Some of these twigs 
and straws were as long or longer than the little crea. 
tures who were seen carrying them from the hedge, some- 
times at the risk of being tumbled head over heels by the 
weight; and it required all their skill to bring them into 
the proper position in the wall of the nest. I have fre- 
quently seen the leaf-cutter bee in similar difficulty, when 
carrying a heavy piece of rose-leaf, which sometimes she 
is even compelled to drop, and cannot again recover, for 
she has to carry it edge-wise between her legs, as she 
clips it off from the leaf; and when its weight compels 
her to Jet it drop, it falls on its flatsurface. ‘The wrens, 
on the other hand, never abandon a twig, but if it fall 
into the hedge, pounce after it with as much eagerness 
as if there was not another to be found. 

From what I have already detailed of this nest, it may 
be inferred, that the straws and twigs did not correspond 
in colour, either with the moss of the nest or that on the 
elm-rvot, contrary to the theory promulgated in all the 
books of natural history, which maintains that birds are 
always careful to adapt the colour of materials to a par- 
ticular locality, for the purpose of concealment. ‘This 
is a fancy which could only have been started from some 
individual] instance, and which the slightest real acquaint- 
ance with nests must at once dissipate. Nothing can 
more strikingly illustrate the difference between the 
closet fancies of mere book naturalists, and the actual 
facts which any body, who will be at the trouble of ob- 
serving, may verify, than the following passage from the 
highly-lauded article, “ Ornithology,” in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, ascribed to Dr. Macartney, of Dublin. “ Birds 
of the same species,” says the doctor, “collect the same 
materials, arrange them in the same manner, and make 
choice of similar situations for fixing the places of their 
temporary abodes. Wherever they dispose themselves, 
they always take care to be accommodated with a shelter; 
and if a natural one does not offer itself, they very in- 
geniously make a covering of a double row of leaves, 
down the slope of which the rain trickles, without en- 
tering into the little opening of the nest that lies con- 
cealed below.” 

Now I would remark, that the author, in asserting 
that “ birds (meaning birds in general) take care to be 
accommodated with’a shelter,” entirely forgets the nu- 
merous families which lay their eggs on the bare ground, 
and often even leave them exposed the greater part of 
the day on the sands of the desert, the sea beach, or 
isolated rocks; but we further learn that “ they (mean- 
ing all birds) make a covering of a double row of leaves :” 
yet, so far from all birds doing this, I am not acquainted 
with an individual species that does so. It is impossible 
that the author could have ever seen any nest in the 
woods and fields, which would give the least colour to 
such fancies. 

It will be refreshing to turn from this nonsense to the 
observations of a genuine naturalist; and it would not 
be easy to select a more lively and interesting narrative 
connected with the architecture of birds, than M. Le- 
vaillant has given of a pair of small African birds (.Sy/- 
via macroura), which he had contrived, by tempting tit- 
bits, to render so familiar, that they entered his tent seve- 
ral times a day, and even seemed to recognise him as he 
passed along. “The breeding season had no sooner 
arrived,” (I translate from his splendid work, Les 
Oiseaux D’ Afrvique,) « thanI perceived the visits of my 
two little guests to become less frequent, though whether 
they sought solitude, the better to mature their plans, or 
whether, as the rains had ceased, and insects had bécome 
so abundant that my tit-bits were less relished, I cannot 
tell, but they seldom made their appearance for four or 
five successive days—after which, they unexpecteily re- 
turned, and it was not long belore I discovered the mo- 
tives that had brought them back. During their former 
visits, they had not failed to observe the cotton, moss, 
and flax, which I used to stuff my birds with, and which 
were always lying upon my table. Finding it, no doubt, 
much more convenient to come and furnish themselves 
with these articles there, than to go and pick the down 
from the branches of plants, I saw them carry away in 
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their beaks, parcels 
themselves, 
“Having followed and watched them, I found the 
place which they had selected for constructing the cradle 
which should contain their infant progeny. In @ corner 
of a retired and neglected garden, belonging to the good 
Slaber, there grew, by the side of a small spring, beneath 
the shelter of the only tree which ornamented that re- 
treat, a high plant, called, by the colonists of the Cape, 





of these much larger in bulk than 





capoc-bosche. In tuis shrub they had already laid a part 
of the foundation with moss, the fork of the branches 
chosen for the reception of the nest being already bedded 
there with it. 

“ The first materials were laid on the 11th of October. 














The second day’s Jabour presented a rude mass, about 
four inches in thickness, and from five to six inches in 
diameter. This was the foundation of the nest, which 
was composed of moss and flax, interwoven with grass, 
and tufts of cotton. 

«I passed the whole of the second day by the side of 
the nest, which the female never quited from the moment 
my windows were opened in the morning, until nearly 
ten o'clock, and from five o’clock in the evening until 
seven. On the morning of the 12th, the male made 
twenty-nine journeys to my room, and in the evening 
only seventeen. He gave great assistance to the female 
in trampling down, and pressing the cotton with his 
body, in order to make it into a sort of felt-work. 

«“ When the male arrived with parcels of moss and 
cotton, he deposited his load either on the edge of the 
nest, or upon branches within the reach of the fe- 
male. He made four or five trips of this kind without 
interruption, and then set about helping his mate in the 
execution of her work. 

“ This agreeable occupation was often interrupted by 
innocent and playful gambols, though the female ap- 
peared to be so actively and anxiously employed about 
her building, as to have less relish for trifling than the 
male, and she even punished him for his frolies by peck- 
ing him well with her beak: he, on the other hand, 
fought in his turn—pecked, pulled down the work which 
they had done, prevented the female from continuing her 
labours, and, in a word, seemed to ‘ell her—*« You refuse 
to be my playmate on account of this work; therefore, 
you shall not doit!” It will scarcely be credited, that, 
entirely from what I saw and knew respecting these 
little altercations, I was both surprised and angry at the 
female. 

“In order, however, to save the fabric from spoliation, 
she left off working, and fled from bush to bush, for the 
express purpose of teasing him. Soon afterwards, hav- 
ing made iatters up again, the female returned to her 
labour, and the male sang during several minutes, in the 
most animated strains. After his song was concluded, 
he began again to occupy himself with the work, and 
with fresh ardour carried such materials as his com- 
panion required, until the spirit of frolic again became 
buoyant, and a scene, similar to that which I have just 
described, recurred. I have witnessed eight interruptions 
of this kind in one morning. How happy birds are! 
They are certainly the privileged creatures of nature ! 
Thus to work and sport alternately, as fancy prompts 
them. 

“ On the third day, the birds began to rear the walls 
or sides of the nest, after having rendered the bottom 
compact, by repeatedly pressing the materialg,with their 
breasts, and turning themselves round upon them in all 
directions. They first formed a plain border, which 
they afterwards trimmed—and upon this they piled tufts 
of cotton, which was felted into the structure by beating 
and pressing with their breasts and the shoulders of their 
wings, taking care to arrange any projecting corner with 
their beaks, so as to inferlace it into the tissue and ren- 
der it more frm. The contiguous branches of the bush 
were enveloped, as :ue work proceeded, in the side walls, 
but without deranging the circular cavity of the interior. 
This portion of the nest required many materials, and I 
was really astonished at the quantity which they used. 
On the seventh day their task was finished, and anxious 
to examine the interior, I determined that day to intro- 
duce my finger into it, when I felt an egg, that had pro- 
bably been laid that morning; for, on the previous 
evening, I could see there was no egg in it, as it was not 
quite covered in. This beautiful edifice, which was as 
white as snow, was near nine inches in height on. the 
outside, while in the inside it was not more than five. 
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Its external form was very irregular, on account of the 
branches, which it had been found necessary to enclose ; 
but the inside exactly resembled a pullet’s egg, placed 
with the small end upwards, Its greatest diameter was 
five inches, and the smallest four. The hole, which 
served as an entrance, was two thirds or more of the 
whole height, as seen on the outside—but within, it al- 
most reached the arch of the ceiling above. It was quite 
round, and an inch and a half in width. 

“ The interior of this nest was so neatly worked and 
felted together, that it might have been taken for a piece 
of fine cloth, a little worn—the tissue being so compact 
and close that it would have been impossible to detach 
a particle of the materials without tearing the texture to 
pieces. Yet was this effected only by rubbing with their 
breasts, beating with the edges of their wings, and then 
thrusting in detached pieces of cotton with their beaks, 
that they succeeded in giving solidity to the fabric; and 
it must be confessed that it was a work truly admirable, 
when the slender means of such architects are  con- 
sidered. The whole cost them seven days of perse- 
vering labour, and was only completed on the seventh 
evening, when, as I have already mentioned, the first egg 
was laid.” 

.As'T could not hope to produce any thing to equal, 
much less to excel, this beautiful piece of natural history, 
I advise those who are anxious to study the interesting 
architecture of birds, to go to the woods and the fields, 
where, during the whole of “the merry month of May,” 
they may see, with their own eyes, the little architects at 
work. Those who have no opportunity for this delight- 
ful species of study, I must refer to the second-hand 
information contained ina little volume on “ ‘T'he Archi- 
tecture of Birds,” just published in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, a werk whose chief merit con- 
sists in giving the account of original observers of nature 
in their own words, and in exposing the errors of com- 
pilers, by comparing them with facts ascertained by per- 
sonal observation. 





LONGINGS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


From the darkness shadowing over, 
Through the blue sky could I flee ; 

Could I but a path discover, 
O how happy should I be! 

High above me soar the mountains, 
Ever young and ever fair; 

And the rippling of those fountains— 
O that I could now be there. 


Music swelling o’er the ocean, 
Gentle harmonies I hear, 

Whilst the zephyrs’ balmy motion 
Watts celestial odours near. 

Golden fruits around are glowing, 
Beck’ning to a land of joy; 

And the flowers that there are blowing 
Winter never can destroy. 


How delightful near yon fountains, 
Where the sun shines ever frce! 
And the breezes from yon mountains, 
How refreshing they must be. 

Yet the ocean rolls so proudly 
Which, alas! between us lies; 

And its wild waves roar so loudly 
That my heart within me dies, 


Lo! a boat is swiftly nearing, 
But the rowers are not there: 
Quick and in it, never fearing, 
Safely to that land ’twill bear! 
Thou must venture—must not tarry, 
Heaven but lends a helping hand : 
Nought but wonders thee can carry 


To that lovely wonder-land. L. J. B. 
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Letters from the Cast. 


BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Introduction. 


The reading public have been lately much enlightened 
respecting the East, by travellers of various powers of 
description and talent, but Mr. Carne’s very superior 
letters have been till aow overlooked by American pub- 
fishers, a fact the more remarkable, as they are acknow- 
fedged on all hands to be the best ever written from the 
same countries, not only as regards their positive in- 
formation, but for the graphic style of their composition. 
.A portion ef them appeared originally in the London 
New Morthly Magazine; the whole have since been 
«ollected and published ia England, in a large octavo 
volume of six hundred pages, and have gone through 
several European editions, 

Nota single uninteresting passage will be found to 
burden the emtire work ; there are no disquisitions upon 
‘the politics and statistics of the country through which 
he traveled, no topographical measurements, or crude 
acceunts of soil and atmosphere, about all which few 
general readers care one jot. This learned labour must 
be sought for in other works ; while our author has con- 
tented himself with a natural and spirited account of the 
amanners of the Eastern people, of the picturesque as- 
pect of their country, of the adventures in which he 
himself was concerned in their deserts and wildernesses, 
and, above all, with an eager investigation, (often at great 
personal hazard,) and a clear description of all the spots 
which have been the theatres of the great events record- 
ed in the bible. 

The letters from Greece possess the same character- 
istics as their predecessors, presenting the same pictur- 
esque view of the country and the people, the same 
spirit of lively observation, and the same power of de- 
tail. 

In the publication of these letters, we are happy to be 
able to gratify many valued friends of the Lisrary, 
who have often solicited their insertion, while we are 
sure we shall more than satisfy all who have the taste to 
read good books. It is proper to remark that they origin- 
ally appeared in 1826. 


oe 


LETTER I. 


Voyage from Marseilles to Pera—Island of Zea—Grecian coast 
—Pass the Dardanelles—Turkish villages—View of Constan- 
tinople—Anchor at Buyukdere—The seraglio— Land at Galata 
—Massacre of the Greeks—Beautiful village of Therapia—Exe- 
cution of two Greeks of rank—Purchase money of a beautiful 
slave—Fine presence of the Turkish race—Their indolence— 
Character of the Turks—Their ruling passion—Feast of Bei- 














ram—Game of the jerrid—Cemetery—Boats of the Bosphorus 
—Visit to the islands of Chalce and Prinkipo—Picturesque 
scenery—Tour of the walls of Constantinople—Anecdote of 
Mahmoud II.—Sacred fish—The Atmeidan, or great square— 
Exterior of the mosque of Saint Sophia—Gate of the seraglio 
—The Bezestein bazar—What merchants:and pilgrims are 





seen in the bazars—The author and his friends arrested by 

Turkish soldiers near Therapia—Romantic appearance of their 
camp—Hospitable reception in the pasha’s tent—Curious ac- 

count of the whirling dervishes—Procession of the reigning 

sultan described. 


We arrived at Pera, near Constantinople, after a very 


fled away. The Morea came in sight, and we saw a sun- 
set equal to some I have seen in England. But one 
lovely eyening, the island of Zea was on one side, and a 
very pretty Greek town of white houses with flat roofs 
on its declivity, and a church at the bottom, with its 
town, just like one of our country village churches: the 
high and romantic land of Greece, very barren, was on 
the other side; over which the sun sank gradually with 
indescribable splendour. But the twilight here is much 
shorter than with us; nor do the hues of sunset, though 
more delicate and soft, linger so long in the sky. The 
range of Grecian country, terminating in the capes Co- 
lonna and Negropont, was extremely lofty, and the hills 
finely wooded ; and far in the back ground were moun- 
tains covered with snow. The islands of Mitylene, 
Ipsara, and at last Tenedos, came in sight, with the land 
of Troy. But the land of the East, to which we were 
fast approaching, now became the great object of in- 
terest, and the entrance of the Daidanelles at last open- 
ed; a vessel or two preceding us, when a gun from the 
fort told us that all was not peace. We were ordered 
from a Turkish frigate into a position near the shore. 
The captain concealed his money. T'wo boats boarded 
us on both sides with soldiers and several officers ; but 
they only came to know if we had any design to assist 
the Greeks with stores or ammunition, and they at last 
gave us permission to depart. 

After some hours’ stay, we proceeded up the Darda- 
nelles, Europe on one side and Asia on the other; and 
soon Turkey opened on us with its loveliest scenery. I 
do not know if I can convey a proper idea of it,—it is 
so different from that of Europe. What gives a pecu- 
liar beauty to the Turkish towns and villages, is tueir 
being so embosomed in trees. You always see these of 
the liveliest verdure, hanging over and shading the great- 
est part of the houses. ‘The habitations are rather low, 
and built generally of wood, with gently sloping roofs ; 
they are either of a red, white, or lead colour, with win- 
dows of framework of wood. The neat white minaret 
of the mosque rises eminent amidst every village. The 
country was rich in many parts with corn, which had 
been already cut; and a cool kiosk was seen, shaded 
with its luxuriance of wood. But all this only whetted 
my impatience to behold Stamboul, as the Turks call it; 
and night came down again to augment it. For the last 
few days the sky had become more beautiful, of a most 
delicate blue, bounded near the horizon by a ridge of 
white clouds; and the last day of our voyage was par- 
ticularly fine, when a gentle breeze brought us towards 
the capital of the East. The first view rather disap- 
points you ; the surrounding shores are not striking, and 
you are inclined to ask, where is the magnificence of 
Constantinople? But when you enter the canal, and 
turn the point where stands the seraglio, and the site of 
the city, being built on declivities, rises higher, so that 
houses appear to range on houses—and Pera and Galata, 
with the immense dark grove of cypress on the place of 
graves that crowns the hill, open to your view—you are 
struck with admiration. The houses of wood, of which 
the city is chiefly built, have indeed nothing grand in 
their appearance; three fourths of the fronts are taken 
up with windows. But it’is the novel and beautiful 
blending of the trees and verdure with every part; the 
innumerable minarets, some with gilded tops that glitter 
in the sun; and the superior mosques, of a nobler ap- 
pearance, and towering above all other buildings,—which 
impress the mind of a stranger with feelings unknown 
at the sight of any other European city. 

Oar vessel being bound for Odessa, proceeded up the 
river to the village of Buyukdere, a few miles distant, 
celebrated for its beauty. This afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to view the scenery ; and few who have once 
done this can ever forget it. Each side of the river—a 
noble stream, of a mile, or sometimes half that in width 
—was thickly covered with habitations. In one part 
was a mosque of the purest white marble, most richly 
ornamented and gilded, and the dark cypress around it. 
On the left, a summer seraglio of the sultan, with its 








Asiatic side, as the scene of future pleasures. “ At last,’’ 
I said to myself, “ my long-cherished hopes are accom- 
plished ; it is all oriental that I see: but my expecta- 
tions are surpassed,” 

After casting anchor at Buyukdere, the captain pro- 
cured a boat to carry us back to Constantinople. One 
Turkish rower only had to pull against a strong wind 
for some miles; it was most laborious work for him, 
though well paid: it was the fast of Ramadan ; and the 
poor fellow pointed to his stomach very expressively, to 
signify he had eaten nothing all day. It was evening 
as we entered the basin of Constantinople; and it was 
like a scene of enchantment. The seraglio, in part a 
range of white buildings, beautifully figured in front, 
with hanging roofs of a lead colour, but without any 
magnificence of architecture, stood close to the water’s 
edge; behind was a rich and moveless mass of cypress, 
varied by the vast domains of the palace, which occa- 
sionally glittered through or rose over it. On the left 
was Scutari, one of the suburbs on the Asiatic side, with 
its white mosques: and as we drew nearer the landing- 
place, large boats, with ‘Turks of all ranks and dresses, 
passed rapidly by. 

We were not aware of the tumults and massacres of 
which Constantinople had been the scene. It was not 
safe for an European to pass through Pera and Galata 
without a janissary. On landing at the latter suburb, we 
entered a coffee-house: but the Turks, with impressive 
gestures, warned us away. Not ouly the soldiers, but 
all the populace, bore arms; the very boys had their 
pistols and ataghan, and had learned to dip their hands 
in blood. Almost every day some dreadtul atrocity was 
acted. There was no mercy for the Greek, wherever 
discovered : no home could shelter him, save the palaces 
of the ambassadors. The windows of the lofty apart- 
ment where we lodged, looked down on a cemetery, with 
its cypress grove. As soon as evening set in, the firing 
of muskets and pistols commenced around it, and was 
kept up at intervals through the night: this rendered it 
very unsafe to walk there after sunset. Of the Greek 
boyars, or noblemen, scarcely one now remains, Those 
who were not slain in the tumults have fled from their 
homes, and left their families and possessions at the 
mercy of the Turks. The village of Therapia on the 
Bosphorus was celebrated alike for the beauty of its 
women and the uncommon loveliness of its situation. 
It was a luxury to a stranger, in the cool of evening, to 
see the Greek ladies and princesses walking there, with 
their raven hair scarcely confined, and the rich veil turn- 
ed aside; their classic features and fine forms barmonis- 
ing well with the exquisite scenery around. But now 
every path is silent there, and their palaces are deserted. 

As I sat one afternoon beneath the portico of the 
Palace of the Janissaries in Constantinople, two Greeks, 
of a superior class, were brought in under guard. It 
was impossible not to be moved at such a scene. They 
were both elderly men; and as they walked with a firm 
step, their looks were placid and resigned. Their fate 
was inevitable; their retreat had been discovered, and 
they were torn from their families to die. Indeed it was 
singular to observe the resignation, approaching to apathy, 
with which the Greeks in general met their fate. One 
unfortunate man had made his escape; but so strong 
was his desire after a few weeks to see his family again, 
that he ventured back. The very evening of his return 
he was discovered in Gulata, and dragged forth. The 
Greek knelt down, folded his arms on his breast tran- 
quilly, without any change of feature, and was instantly 
shot. I passed by the body of this man twice ufter- 
wards: the Turks, as was their frequent practice after 
beheading, had fixed the head between the knees in an 








good passage of eighteen days from Marseilles, without | small pleasure-ground, stretched along the shore. The 
much incident. The worst part of it was a calm of four | hills on the European side, descending nearly close to 
days, that came on as we lost sight of Sardinia: during} the river, and prettily wooded, yet s® small that they 
which the utter want of interest and variety brought a| looked in miniature; and the little Turkish houses, 
most wearying vacuity upon the mind, as we sat upon| standing in the river, or hanging in parapets over it, or 
the deck, sick, gazing only on the sea and sky, and the| thrown back in a retiring wood,—put you in mind of 
waste of waters heaving around. On the fifth day a} what you had imagined of Chinese scenery and dwell- 
beautiful breeze sprang up, and sickness and weariness | ings. My view often wandered with delight over the 


upright position, so that its ghastly aspect was sure to 
meet the eye of the passenger. The Mussulmans cer- 
tainly excel all other people in their dexterity in taking 
off the head at one blow. Afterwards, at Smyrna, I 
went early one morning to the execution of twenty-three 
Greeks, who were put to death in this way with little 
pain. Lut the scene was closed before I arrived at the 
spot, where the bodies were then lying in a heap. It 
was truly shocking to see how cheap human life was 
held. The women were better off in this respect: but 








wo to those who had any beauty! they always found 





their way to the harems of the Turks, to become their 
slaves and mistresses; while the plain ones were eared 
nothing about. A young and very lovely Greek was 
offered for sale by an Armenian merchant at Constanti- 
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nople for twenty thousand piastres, (about six hundred 
pounds.) One of the pashas owed him that sum, and 
sent him this lady, who had become his captive, as pay- 
ment, with directions that he must sell her for the full 
amount. The sex were, indeed, sadly degraded at this 
period. At the storming of Hivaly, a Greek town on 
the coast of Asia Minor, the Turks having put all the 
men to the sword, and secured the few beauties for their 
seraglios, sold the rest of the women for fifty piastres, 
or thirty shillings, apiece. In several of the warehouses 
of the English merchants at Smyrna, the ladies were 
crowded together, of all kinds, ranks, ages, and charms, 
too happy to escape the hands of the true believers, 
never daring io quit their retreat, and supplied with food 
by the generosity of their protectors. But to return to 
Stamboul. How entire a change from the freedom and 
gaiety of France, which we hud so lately left! The wo- 
men you meet have a most repulsive appearance ; a huge 
cloak hangs down to their feet, and a thick white veil 
covers the upper part of the face; the pallid hue of the 
small part exposed, with the dark eyes peering earnestly 
over the veil, gives them just the appearance of corpses. 

The various costumes of the Turks have much in- 
terest for a stranger. They are certainly, in personal 
appearance, the finest people in Europe, and their figures 
are much set off by their magnificent dress. During the 
feast of Beiram, when every man, from the prince to 
the peasant, puts on his best apparel, nothing could be 
more striking than the infinite variety and splendour of 
their dresses. The beauty of the ‘Turks is peculiar; the 
features have a general bluntness, without “points or 
angles.” The thick and heavy eyebrow covers a full, 
round, and dark eye; the nose straight, and the chin 
round, with a very handsome mouth. They walk ex- 
tremely erect; and their large limbs, their slow pace, 
and flowing garments, give them a very majestic air. 
They will sit on benches spread with soft carpets, in the 
open air, a great part of the day ; and you see some of 
them reclining so moveless, with their head and noble 
white beard resting on their bosoms, and clothed in a 
light pink or white drapery, that they bring to mind the 
scene of the ancient Roman senators, when the Goths 
first rushed into the Forum and took their tranquil forms 
for statues. But nothing can exceed their indolence: 
they hold a string of beads in their hands of different 
colours, to play with like children, from mere inanity of 
thought, during the intervals of smoking. 

Fiom the extreme tranquillity and regularity of their 
lives, and their freedom from strong passions, derange- 
ment is a very rare circumstance with this people. We 
one day visited the house for lunatics, the only one in 
the city. It possessed a spacious court, with a fountain 
and trees in the middle; and the cells were ranged 
around. The persons confined were very few ; and the 
madness of each was quiet and meditative, if such an 
expression is allowable. There was no violence or strong 
emotion of any kind manifested. One old man was 
happy to play his guitar and sing to any visiter. 

Love can have little power on the mind with a people 
among whom the free association of the sexes, or the 
knowledge of each other, is forbid by custom. For am- 
bition, or the restless desire to rise in the world, whether 
to riches or fame, the Turk certainly cares less than any 
other being. ‘The pride of family, or the trouble of sus- 
taining it, affects him little, there being no orders of 
nobility amongst them. Give him his Arab horses, his 
splendid arms, his pipe and coffee, his seat in the shade, 
—and the Turk is in general contented with the state 
which Allah has assigned him. The pleasures of the 
table have few charms for him, for no other nativn can 
equal his temperance at table. But his idol, his ruling 
passion, is beauty ; for this he will pay any price. He 
will procure this from every nation: when the first wife 
of his fancy begins to lose the freshness of her charms, 
he will seek another more seductive; no matter whether 
Persian, Circassian, Greek, or Armenian. How ad- 
mirably the prophet has adapted his paradise to the pas- 
sions of his countrymen! The banks of roses on which 
the true believer sinks down, the palm, the orange, and 
the trees of perfame waving their eternal shadows over 
him, the fountains which gush away with a sound as of 
melody—all would be tame and unavailing, but for the 
maids of immortal beauty, who await him there. 

The feast of Beiram having commenced, we went to 
see the celebrated game of the jerrid, or hurling the blunt 
javelin ; forming a party of six gentlemen, and attended 





| of the world, 
| him seated beneath the portico of a coffee-house, that 
| overlooks scenes which have no equal; with his little 








by three janissaries. The coffee-houses in the suburbs 
of the city are often beautifully situated and shaded: 
near one of these were a number of little cars, very 
gaudily painted and canopied, with carpets an them ; 
where the Turk reclined at his ease, and was drawn by 
the hand, by means of a long pole affixed. The weather 
was very hot; and our path was through the immense 
burial-ground on the summit of the hill, covered with 
its dark mass of noble cypress trees. The tombstones 
were narrow, four or five feet high, with a turban of 
stone carved on the top of each, and adorned with va- 
rious inscriptions, many of which, as well as the monu- 
ment, were richly gilded. 

You could not help contrasting this Eastern cemetery 
with that most interesting one at Paris, of Pére la 
Chaise. There all was taste, elegance, and tendernéss : 
the beds of flowers and garlands that adorned the neat 
mausoleums of white marble, on which the sun shone 
—or the darker monuments which stood apart, shrouded 
by the cypress—all kept so clean and sacred, that a sur- 
vivor might delight to retire there to mourn. Here there 
was a deep and impenetrable gloom, and a stillness well 
suited to it. You saw only here and there a female 
figure sitting on the earth, and mourning at the tomb of 
her husband or son: but her grief had no voice; and 
her face then partly unshrouded, with its pallid hue, 
looked as little enchanting as death. itself, 


On emerging from this vast cemetery, we descended 
the hill, and entered a small wood, where groups of 
Turks were seated in the shade, or beneath awnings, 
smoking and conversing, or amused with a buffoon. The 
field of action presented a scene truly interesting and 
oriental. It formed a kind of amphitheatre, the steep 
declivity of which was covered with innumerable spec- 
tators, who sat in rows on the ground, their turbaned 
heads, of all the colours of the rainbow, rising in ridges 
one over the other to the summit. Above these, on the 
brow of the hill, were pitched a number of tents; and 
beside them stood several open carriages, filled with 
Turkish ladies, yet veiled. The sultan was in a kiosk 
that overlooked the»field, before which were ranged his 
guards, uncommonly fine men, all in white dresses. A 
number of beautifal Arabian coursers, richly caparison- 
ed and held by grooms, stood around, and gave a variety 
to the scene. In a small valley below were the com- 
batants with the jerrid. The wild Turkish music struck 
up, and the game was warmly engaged in. The dex- 
terity of the players was admirable; starting at full 
speed in all directions, they threw the jerrid with infi- 
nite skill, and warded off their antagonist’s, or caught it 
as it flew. 

Though there are no carriages here, yet the Turkish 
boats, in which you are borne rapidly to any part of the 
shores of the Bosphorus, are an exceeding luxury. 
They are very light, and finely carved within, and often 
gilded. You are pestered, the moment you arrive at the 
water’s edge, with innumerable applications. The boat- 
men are admirable rowers: so many of them havé the 
privilege of being the prophet’s cousins, that the green 
turban is quite common among them. We embarked 
one fine morning to visit the islands of Chalce, Prinkipo, 
and others, seven miles from the city. The scenery they 
contain is really exquisite. There is a convent in each; 
a recluse could never wish for a lovelier retirement. A 
party of the natives were seated in the shade of a large 
tree, smoking, and sipping coffee. It would be worth 
while to know how far a Turk is sensible of the pic- 
turesque ; he certainly has the range of the finest parts 
But it is quite amusing sometimes to see 


cup of coffee or sherbet, which be sips at intervals, 
musing between, or eating sweetmeats with childish 
fondness; while his deep external solemnity, his formi- 
dable weapons and lofty demeanour, afford a singular 
contrast, 

On landing at Prinkipo, we were surrounded by a 
number of unfortunate Greeks, who were truly objects 
of sympathy and pity. They had not taken any part in 
the revolution; but, being not wholly free from sus- 
picion, were sent here by the Turkish government to 
await their doom. What this would be they knew not: 
they put the most eager questiuns to us; the deep de- 
jection of their countenances, for most of them looked 
pale and wretched, showed how bitter was the state of 














suspense in which they were held ; and it was not ir 
“sere to give them any consolation. 

e set out very early one morning, a party of six, to 
make the tour of the walls of Constantinople. It war 
a very sultry and cloudless day ; but any fatigue would 
have been repaid by such a promenade. The country 
in the immediate neighbourhood it is vain to attempt to 
describe. These ancient walls have a most noble and 
venerable appearance ; they are about forty feet high in 
many parts, with their towers quite shrouded with ivy, 
But it was in vain we attempted to discover the place of 
the breach by which the Turks entered. The whole 
circuitof the walls is eighteen miles; but the line to- 
wards the sea is not so lofty. About a mile off, on the 
plain, is the lofty mound, where Mahmoud planted. his 
standard, and first beheld the city ; and, transported with 
its beauty, swore by the prophet never to stir thence till 
it was his own. It is directly opposite the gate of Toph- 
cani, whence the unfortunate Constantine made his last 
sally, and, being mortally wounded, was borne to a 
shaded spot near by, where he expired. There was an 
Armenian coffee-house at this place, outside the wall: 
we entered it, and soon felt the reality of oriental luxury, 
When exhausted by heat and fatigue, to recline on soft 
cushions by the side of a fountain, to drink Arabian 
coffee or sherbet, and take the argillée, where the smoke, 
after passing through a vase of water, comes cooled 
through a soft and curling tube to the mouth—all this 
acts on the senses with a powerful charm. 

We afterwards came to the ruins of a small Greek 
church lately destroyed, which had been held in peculiar 
veneration, on account of some sacred fish preserved there 
in a pool with infinite care. At the storming of the city. 
by Mahmoud, the wall near which this chureh stood was 
considered impregnable. One of the Greek priests was 
frying some fish, secure in his situation, On a messen- 
ger entering with the news that the Turks were forcing 
their way in—*I would as soon believe,” exclaimed the 
priest, “that these fish would leap out of the pan, and 
swim about the room, as such an impossible event.” 
Strange to say, the thing actually bappened; and these 
sacred fish were preserved till lately inviolable—but they 
too have fallen, with their masters, before the sacrilegious 
Turks. While we were there, two poor Greeks drew 
nigh, with marks of the deepest reverence ; and one of 
them shed tears at sight of the ruins. We then took a 
boat and landed not far from the Atmeidan, or chief 
square of the city. Here stands the splendid mosque of 
Sultam®Mabhmoud. But no European at that time was 
allowed to enter the mosques; and we could only gaze 
on the outside of Saint Sophia, On passsing by one of 
the gates of the seraglio, it stood open, and afforded a 
glimpse at the rich gardens within: but this was forbid- 
den ground. At the foot of the gate lay a number of 
heads of the wretched Greeks—and the boys were tum- 
bling them about like footballs. ‘Near this was a large 
fountain of a strikingly rich and elegant appearance, 
carved and gilded on the four sides, with several streams 
of water gushing out. The care shown by this people 
to provide the luxury of water for the traveller cannot be 
too highly praised, and prevails all over the East. At 
intervals along the roads and within the city are erected 
neat stone fountains, placed, if possible, in the shade of 
trees—with a tin vessel suspended by a chain, to drink 
out of. We entered next the great bazar, called the 
Bezestein. The bazars are places of high interest to 
lounge in. Each trade has its own street and depart- 
ment. The circular roof, by which also the light enters, 
screens them fromthe heat. It is a great treat to sit be- 
side one of the merchants on his elevated’ seat, and ob- 
serve the variety of people of various ranks and costumes 
who pass before you. The Persian, the Armenian, the 
Nubian, and the Tartar merchants, arrived with caravans 
from the most distant parts of Asia; pilgrims from Mec- 
ca, with their green turbans, and toil-worn, yet haughty 
features—for each devotee holds his head higher after 
that enterprise ; dervishes, who traverse all parts of the 
empire, some half naked, others decked in various orna- 
ments. The Turkish merchant comes here at an early 
hour, mounts into his little shop, sits in his soft slippers, 
with his pipe in his hand, and is supplied with coffee at 
intervals from the seller close by. He never asks for 
custom, but waits tranquilly till applied to. Thus he 
remains till sunset. 


We spent a few days very delighfally at Therapia, st 


the house of Mr. L., where a ¥ery,singular adventure 
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befell us. After sunset, we set out on along walk wi 
Mr. and Mrs. L., and ascended the hill above the village. 
After enjoying a good while the wide and exquisite 
scenery which the path commanded—the whcle channel 
of the Bosphorus, the Black Sea, and the seven-hilled 
city in the distance—we proposed to return direct home; 
but the lady preferred descending to the water-side, and 
to return by a more agreeable and circuitous path. The 
tents of the Turkish soldiers, wild and trregular troops 
lately arrived from Asia Minor, were scattered on the de- 
clivities around ; and it was certainly not prudent to be 
walking at so late an hour, and without a guard. We 
had nearly gained the foot of the hill, when we were 
challenged by a sentinel from a bank above: several 
others soon came up, and arrested our progress. They 
conducted us to the tent of their chief, in the middle of 
which he was reclining on a carpet; but the entire ig- 
norance of each other’s language rendered the interview 
useless. The scene was very striking. The group of 
tents stood on a lofty bank at the water’s edge, and the 
watch-fires at the entrance of each threw a vivid glare 
around, The whole was overspread by a noble group of 
trees, through the massy foliage of which the moonlight 
scarcely penetrated. We were then ordered to a spot 
outside the tent, where the ropes crossing formed a sort 
of barrier. They most probably took us for Greeks; for 
soon after leaving Therapia, a party of soldiers came 
there in search of two Greek gentlemen and a lady— 
and our companion’s dress, in a light blue turban and 
black veil, favoured thisidea. The chief at last allowed 
us to enter his tent, where he again endeavoured to ex- 
amine us. He was a bold-looking man, with a hand- 
some black beard, and very graceful gesture. His tent 
was dimly lighted by a large lamp, made of fine oiled 
cotton ; and many of his soldiers, wild-looking fellows, 
and variously armed, formed a circle round. At last 
they brought coffee and pipes, the pledges of peace, help- 
ing the lady last, (as an inferior being, in their eyes,) 
who throughout had shown great coolness and presence 
of mind. We had no prospect now but of spending the 
night here; and the idea was any thing but pleasant. 
Mr. L. at last thought of sending a message to Georgi, a 
French servant in Therapia, who spoke Turkish. The 
chief in the mean time grew more friendly. He drew 
from beneath his pillow his beautiful Damascus sabre, 
two-edged for about half the blade’s length, and inscribed 
with characters from the koran. Afier a long delay, 
Georgi at last arrived, and soon explained who we were: 
but the bey insisted on sending us under a guard before 
the pasha, who with his army was encamped in the 
beautiful valley of Buyukdere, about two miles distant. 
Four soldiers attended us; and, as we drew near the 
camp, it presented a scene truly interesting. The white 
tents in one part were ranged close to the edge of an in- 
let of the Bosphorus; and the light of their watch-fires 
spread over the waters, mingled with the most soft and 
cloudless moonlight. As we advanced into the wood, 
large groups of soldiers were seated smoking beneath 
the trees, and almost shrouded by their deep shade. Far- 
ther on in the valley, this camp of seven thousand troops 
was lighted by numerous lines of fires, or the blaze of 
the pine-torch suspended from the trees. We reached 
at last the tent of the pasha, who was absent from the 
camp: but his chief officer, the Kiaia Bey, was there, 
with two more officers of rank. The tent was lined with 
crimson silk, and floored with a rich Persian carpet. The 
chief behaved in a very polite manner—apologised for 
his people having arrested us; but advised us never to 
walk out late again without a guard, in such disturbed 
times, as he could not be answerable for the behaviour of 
the irregular troops. Delicious Arabian coffee was then 
introduced in small china cups, placed in another cup of 
chased silver, aceording to the Eastern custom. ‘lhe 
spectacle around was truly barbaric: some large pine- 
torches, hung from the trees, were fiercely burning before 
the tent, and their light was thrown over the variously- 
coloured and splendid dresses of a number of soldiers 
ranged around—while at a short distance, among the 
trees, the wild, yet sweet Turkish music was played, ac- 
companied with singing. The general ordered a guard 
of six soldiers to accompany us back to Therapia, where 
we arrived at a late hour. 
The mosque of the whirling dervishes afforded a sin- 
gular exhibition during the feast of Beiram. Taking off 
our shoes at the entrance, we mingled among the assem- 
blage of Turks that were seated on the floor. There was 
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a great deal of simplicity and elegance in the building : a 


large circular space in the middle was inclosed by a rail- 
ing, within which were near twenty dervishes. Above 
was a gallery, with a front of gilt lattice-work, which 
held a great number of spectators, as well as the mu- 
sicians. The devotions, if so they may be called, began 
with the chanting some parts of the koran, by a dervish 
in the gallery, whose voice gradually became louder, and 
the dervishes below began to walk round ina circle, 
slowly, with their arms folded. At last the music struck 
up a lively strain; and one of them, advancing into the 
middle of the circle, began to spin round like a top. 
They all threw off the outer garment, and in their white 
vest set to spinning, with their arms extended in a line 
with the top of their heads, and their eyes closed. It is 
really’ incredible how they could endure such an inces- 


sant motion for such a Jength of time—it being continued | 
for more than an hour, with two or three intervals of | 


rest of a few minutes each. Though so many ina small 
space, and the vest of each flung out like a parachute, 
they did not come in contact with each other. 

The same day we had the pleasure of seeing the sul- 
tan go in procession tothe mosque. He landed from his 
splendid barge at the entrance ef the fort, and advanced 
slowly on a most beautiful charger, surrounded by his 
guards and chief officers on foot. 
saries in red; then the soldiers, who wore magnificent 
plumes of white feathers, in the form of a crescent, fixed 
on their gilded helmets: these carried battle-axes richly 
adorned. Immediately around the sultay were his body- 
guards, uncommonly fine men, their turban and whole 
dress of the purest white. He himself is a very hand- 
some man, with a mild and melancholy aspect, about 
forty years of age. 
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The howling dervishes at Scutari—Wandering dervishes and 
santons—Conclusion of the fast of Ramadan, when the Beiram 
commences—Iiluminated minarets—Children extremely beau- 
tiful—Population of Constantinople and the saburbs—Devo- 
tion of the Turks—Their life and habits unvarying—Table 
and domestic economy—The Greek quarter of the Fanal de- 


serted—Affecting events at Parga—Massacre at Smyrna— | 


Aqueducts of Justinian and Bourgas—Forest of Belgrade— 
Delightful scenery of the shores of the Bosphorus—Condition 
of Turkish women—Effects of opium, and of a blind indulgence 
in it—Tobacco and coffee of excellent quality—Palace of the 
British ambassador—English ladies of distinction—Honour- 
able conduct of the common Turks in the capital—Amusing 
anecdote—Number and character of the janissaries—Death of 

Sultan Selim II. 

We took boat one afternoon, with two English gen- 
tlemen, for Scutari, to see the howling dervishes. ‘The 
mosque was very plain. 
gallery, we waited for some~time, while the dervishes 
were engaged in drinking, as our guard, a captain of the 
janissaries, informed us, to excite themselves to go through 
the strange exhibition that followed. A young man of 
the order then mounted on a flight of steps without the 
door, and summoned, in a very loud and mournful voice, 
for nearly half an hour, the faithful to attend. The 
dervishes all entered, and, ranged in a long line, began 
to rock their bodies to and froin simultaneous move- 
ment. But this motion soon became more rapid, and 
Allah and Mahomed, at first pronounced in a low and sad 
tone, burst from their lips with violence. They then all 
threw off their outer garments, sprang from the ground, 
and threw their arms furieusly about. As their imagin- 
ations became more heated, some stripped: themselves 
nearly naked, others foamed at the mouth; one or two 
old men, exhausted, sank on the ground, and the cries of 
God and the prophet might be heard afar off. It was a 
singular spectacle of enthusiasm and hypocrisy com- 
bined. But what ensued was more disgusting—for they 
took red-hot irons and applied them to their legs and 
feet, and other parts of their bodies, still howling out 
amidst their pain the name of the Eternal, in whose 
honour, they would have their credulous assembly be- 
lieve, they suffered all this. A great part of the dervishes 
are notorious libertines and profligates, as the better in- 
formed Turks are often heard to call them. They con- 
sist of various orders: some live in monasteries, others 
lead a wandering life through different parts of the em- 


First came the janis- | 


Having taken our seats in the | 


| his shoes, he treads in his soft slippers. 
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his long hair fell in ringlets on his neck and bosom: on 
the latter he wore several pieces of stained glass, fanci- 
fully disposed. His appearance betokened any thing but 
devotion. Others are to be seen roving about with thick 
disheveled hair, wild looks, and half naked: these pro- 
fess poverty and self-denial, and are held most in reve- 
rence by the people. Many of these men, however, are 
sincere teachers and examples of their religion, and lead 
the life of pilgrims, or fix on some secluded spot, where 
they live abstemiously, and repay with their counsels the 
simple presents of the people. ‘The most eminent of 
them are termed santons, and have handsome monu- 
ments built on their graves in the shade of trees, which 
are ever after regarded with peculiar veneration. 
The fast of Ramadan ended a few days ago. As ri- 
gidly kept as that of the Jews: the Turk finds it severe 
| enough to remain from one sunset to the next without a 
| morsel: then coffee and his pipe are indeed his solace, 
for these are permitted. With what tumultuous joy did 
| the believers deport themselves in a coffee-house not far 
| from the English palace! They danced wildly in groups 
| to the sound of the guitar and tambour, embraced one 
| another as they talked of the night near at hand, when 
| the first appearance of the new moon should announce 
that Ramadan was over, and Beiram was begun. It 
came, at last. On that night every minaret of the grand 
mosques was illumined from tep to bottom with innu- 
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| merable rows of lamps. You could distinguish those of 
Achmed, Suleitwnanieh, and St. Sophia, It wasa peculiar 
and splendid sight; and the vast city aud its people 


seemed to be hushed in the stillness of midnight, wait- 
ing for the signal of festivity. The imauns from the 
tops of the highest minarets eagerly bent their looks to 
catch the first glimpse of the new moon. The moment 
it was perceived, lond and joyful shouts, which spread 
| instantly all over the city, announced that the hour of 
indulgence was come, and full compensation for all their 
denials. It was really pleasing to observe, the next day, 
the looks of kindness and almost fraternal feeling which 
| they cast on each other. ‘The poor man is often seen at 
| this period to take the hand, and kiss the cheek of the 
rich and haughty, who returns the salutation as to his 
| equal—a brother in the glorious faith of their prophet, 
a co-heir to the privileges of his paradise. Delight was 
| pictured in every countenance: every one put on his 
| finest apparel, and the sound of music was heard on 
every side, mingled with songs in honour of their reli- 
| gion, We are too apt to divest the Turks of domestic 
virtues—yet one cannot but be struck with their extreme 
| fondness for their ¢hildren: beautiful beings they often 
| are, beyond those of any other country. In Damascus, 
| I have many times stopped in the streets to gaze at chil- 
dren of six or eight years of age, whose extreme loveli- 
ness it was impossible not to admire ; and afterwards in 
| Tripolitza, I cannot forget how the love of a Turkish 
| lady to her two youngest children risked the murder of 
| herself, her son and daughter, and her most intimate 
friend. 
The population of Constantinople ‘has been much 
| overrated. According to General Sebastiani’s calcula- 
tion, while he was ambassador, it does not exceed four 
hundred thousand; and the suburbs of Pera, Galata, 
Scutari, &c. with the line of villages along the shores of 
the Bosphorus, contain eight hundred thousand more. 
A considerable part of the ground the city covers is taken 
up with gardens. The areas of the mosques are gene- 
| rally planted with trees, and a fountain, sometimes richly 
ornamented, stands at the entrance—for a Turk seldom 
enters without first washing his feet; and, laying aside 
The solemnity 


of this people at their devotions is very striking. Whe- 


| ther in the mosque or in the open air, they appear en- 


tirely abstracted from all around ; and you would think, 


| from the expression of their features, that the spirit and 


the senses were alike devoted to this sucred duty. They 
are generally silent, save that the sound of Allah, pro- 


| nounced in a low and humble tone, is often heard. The 


mosques are in general unadorned, and the architecture 
quite simple: the mame of God and passages from the 
koran are inscribed in gold letters on the walls. A lofty 
corridor goes all round the interior of the building: the 


| circular space in the middle, where the pulpit of the 


imaun stands, is lighted by a dome at the top. The as- 


pire, chiefly subsisting on the hospitality of the faithful. | sembly range themselves beneath the corridor on mats 


In the island of Cyprus, I met with a young dervish of 





this kind. His features were fair and effeminate, and 


and carpets, The greater part of the time is occupied 


in prayer. 
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The habits of an Oriental are very simple. The ab- 
sence of every kind of public amusement and dissipation, 
with his rigid adherence to all the usages of his fathers, 
makes one day the picture of every other. 
good condition rises with the sun; and as he sleeps on 
soft cushions, divesting himself but of a small part of his 
dress, it costs him little trouble at the toilet. He offers 
up his prayer, and then breakfasts on a cup of coffee, 
some sweetmeats, and the luxury of his pipe. Perhaps 
he will read the koran, or the glowing poetry of Hafiz 
and Sadi; for a knowledge of the Persian is the frequent 
accomplishment of the upper ranks of both sexes. He 
then orders his Arab horse, and rides for two or three 
hours, or exercises with the jerrid, and afterwards dines 
about mid-day on a highly seasoned pilaw. In the after- 
noon, the coffee-houses, whither the Eastern story-tellers 
resort, are favourite places of entertainment—or, seated 
in his cool kiosk, on the banks of the Bosphorus, he 
yields to his useless but delightful habit of musing. But 
the decline of day brings the Turk’s highest joys: he 
then dines on a variety of seasoned dishes, drinks his 
iced sherbet, enjoys probably a party of his friends, and 
afterwards visits the harem, where his beloved children 
are brought him; and his wife, or wives, if he has more 
than one, with their attendants and slaves, exert all their 
powers of fascination for their lord. ‘The Nubian brings 
him the richest perfumes; the Circassian, excelling in 
her loveliness, presents the spiced coffee and the rare 
confection made by her own hands, and tunes her guitar 
or lute, the sounds of which are mingled with the maur- 
murs of the fountain on the marble pavement beneath. 
The utter desolation of the unhappy Greeks forces it- 
self on one’s notice every day. The spacious quarter of 
the Fanal, entirely inhabited by them, is now nearly de- 
serted. The animating spectacle which the Bosphorus 
often presented at evening, of their pleasure-boats filled 
with Greek beauty and gaiety, has quite disappeared. 
Two fine palaces, which stood at the water’s edge, were 
inhabited by two brothers, who held financial situations 
under the government. Being suspected, their heads 
were cut off on the same day; and their palaces, as we 
sailed by them, were forsaken. ‘The sweet shaded scenes 
around the hamlets and cottages on the shore, where this 
once happy people delighted to dance in groups to the 
mandoline, and sing the songs of their native land, are 
now mute. At times, in walking along the Bosphorus, 
you may meet some wretched Greek flying from his pur- 


suers, or see some murdered body floating near the shore. | 


I mingled one day in a group of the lowest Turks, who 
were gazing on the corpse of one of their victims with 
an appearance of great satisfaction. One of them took 
hold of the body with a hook to throw it into the sea; 
but another wretch instantly stepped forwards and strip- 
ped it first of all its clothing, when it was cast naked 
into the water. On visitinga fine khan, near the Fanal, 
which was frequented by the rich Greek merchants, not 
a being was to be seen, save two Persian merchants, 
seated, smoking in the open area, with pale and still fea- 
tures, and their long beards dyed black. Much of the 
effects of the captive or slain proprietors still remained 
in the apartments. 

What tales of blood might be told of this war of ex- 
termination ! 
the Dardanelles, a large village on the opposite shore 
was attacked at night by a body of Turkish soldiers, and 
men, women, and children, put to the sword, to the 
amount of several hundreds. 

In the cruel evacuation of Parga, when its poor people 
knew not where to find an asylum, and each family had 
a distress all its own, a father and mother—I knew the 
circumstance well—offered an English officer their only 
and beautiful daughter. “ Take her, signior,” they said, 
“from the misery around, save her from Ali Pacha, treat 
her always with kindness, and sbe shall live with you.” 
The young Greek still resides with him, but her parents 
most probably perished. Here, separations like this 
might be said to be mild, compared to some scenes, 
where the parents were butchered before the eyes of 
their children, who were borne away for the pleasures of 
the captor. 

At Smyrna, after the first massacre in the streets, the 
Greeks shut themselves in their houses, but several times 
they made attempts to escape in boats, Having watched 
that the shore was clear of the enemy, they hurried on 
board with their families, to gain some neutral vessel in 
the harbour. The Turkish soldiers quickly gathered on 
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the beach, and kept up a fire of musketry on them. It 
was sad to hear the cries from the boats, and see the 
poor fugitives dropping as the bullets struck them. 


to an intimate friend and fellow-traveller, who chanced 
to spend a short time there. He was sitting in his 
apartment in the hotel one day, when a young and re- 
spectable Greek woman entered, and threw herself at 
his feet, weeping bitterly. She implored him to save 
her life, and procure her escape. Her friends had been 
sacrificed, and there was no one she could trust in; and 
the dread of being every moment discovered by the 
Turks was insupportable. There was no listening to 
this in vain. He generously sought for her an asylum 
under English protection, and in a few days procured 
her a passage in a vessel sailing for Greece, where she 
was sure to find friends; and presented her with a sup- 
ply of money. 

Among the pleasant rides around the city is that to the 
aqueducts of Justinian, and the forest of Belgrade, about 
fourteen miles off. Having procured horses, we left 
Pera early, attended by Mustapha, an honest janissary, 
well known to every traveller, and accustomed to go 
remote journeys through the empire. At a few miles’ 
| distance is the Palace of the Sweet Waters, a favourite 

summer residence of the sultan. Proceeding through a 
| pleasing country, we reached the lofty aqueduct of 
| Justinian, and soun after that of Bourgas, The small 

lakes in the heart of the forest, their lofty banks darkly 
| covered to the water’s edge, afford some scenes of pecu- 
| liar beauty. We halted at a village inhabited by a few 
| Greeks, and entered a poor coffee-house to get some re- 
‘freshment. They soon produced a dish of mutton and 
| some fruit; and, what was more acceptable, some very 
good white wine. In the midst of the meal some Turk- 
ish cavalry approached, amusing themselves with throw- 
ing the jerrid at each other. The affrighted Greeks 
instantly hid the wine, and brought in its place a vessel 
of water. We wished the Turks at Mecea for spoiling 
our dinner: they entered, and made some very pointed 
enquiries ; but Mustapha soon satisfied them, and, after 
demanding some refreshment, they departed. When 
the heat had abated, we directed our course towards 








and its valley, with the Turkish camp still pitched in it, 
the Black Sea beyond, and the river beneath, flowing 
between the shores of Europe and Asia, was noble in 
the extreme. It being evening, we turned down to 
Therapia ; and being kindly pressed by Mr. L. to spend 
| a day or two with him again, sent the janissary with the 
| horses back to the city. The next day being Sunday, 
| the garden of the French ambassador’s palace, with its 
| long rows of trees on the eminences, afforded a cool and 
retired promenade. Mr. M., a merchant, who lived close 
by, dined with us: we visited bis garden in the evening, 
and taking seats on the terrace just over the water, had 
| pipes brought. He was an elderly man, and a bachelor, 
} and had left Scotland long ago. He talked of his native 
| land with deep pleasure, and of the days of his youth. 
Singular, as the sun was going down on the exquisite 
| scenery of the Bosphorus, stretched like fairy-land 
|around us, to think aftd to talk so of the scenes of 
“Jang syne,” and all their dear associations! A cup 
of the whiskey, and a song of the Highlands, with a sight 
| of the kilt, or his “ain dear lassie,” would have been 
| More dear to him than the Arabian coffee we were sip- 
| ping, the evening-call to prayers from the mosque, or 
|the shrouded and still forms of the women stealing 
| along. 

The condition of the women in Turkey has little re- 
| semblance to slavery, and the pity given to it by Eu- 
ropeans has its source more in imagination than reality. 
From their naturally retired and indolent habits, they 
care less about exercise in the open air than ourselves, 
They are very fond of the bath, where large parties of 
them frequently meet and spend the greater part of the 
day, displaying their rich dresses to each other, convers- 
ing, and taking refreshments. From this practice, and 
the little exposure to the sun, the Turkish ladies have 
often an exquisite delicacy of complexion. They often 
sail in their pleasure-boats to various parts of the Bos- 
phorus, or walk veiled to the favourite promenades near 
the cemetery, or in the gardens of Dolma Batcke, with 
their attendants; and they sometimes walk disguised 
through the streets of the city, without any observation. 
The government of an English wife over her own house- 








Buyukdere: the prospect from the hills, of that village | 
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After I left Smyrna, a singular circumstance occurred | portion is always given up. 





hold does not equal that of the Turkish, which is a 
lute, the husband scarcely ever interfering in the do. 
mestic arrangements; and in case of a divorce he; 


The practice of eating opium does not appear to be gp 
general with the Turks as is commonly believed. But 
there is a set of people at Constantinople devoted to this 
drug; and the Theriakis, as they are called, have that 
hollow and livid aspect, the fixed dulness of the eye a 
one time, or the unnatural brightness at another, which 
tell too plainly of this destructive habit. ‘They seldom 
live beyond thirty; lose all appetite for food; and as 
their strength wastes, the craving for the vivid excite. 
ment of opium increases. It is useless to warn a The. 
riakee that he is hurrying to the grave. He comes in 
the morning to a large coffee-house, a well-known resort 
for this purpose, close to the superb mosque of Suleims. 
nich. Having swallowed his pill, he seats himself in 
the portico in front, which is shaded by trees. He has 
no wish to change his position, for motion would distor) 
his happiness, which he will tell you is indescribable, 
Then the most wild and blissful reveries come crowding 
on him. His gaze fixed on the river beneath, covered 
with the sails of every nation; or on the majestic shores 
of Asia opposite, or vacantly raised where the gilded 
minarets of Suleimsnieh ascend on high —if extemal 
objects heighten, as is allowed, the illusions of opium, 
the Turk is privileged. There, till the sun sets on the 
scene, the fancy of the 'Theriakee revels in love, in 
splendoar, or pride. He sees the beauties of Circassia 
striving whose charms shall most delight him ; the Otw- 
man fleet sails beneath his flag as the capitan pasha: 
or seated in the divan, turbaned heads are bowed before 
him, and voices hail the favoured of Allah and the sultan. 
But evening comes, and he awakes to a sense of wretch- 
edness and helplessness, to a gnawing hunger which is 
an effect of his vice ; and hurries home, to suffer till the 
morning sun calls him to his paradise again. 

In this city you cannot proceed far without remark. 
ing the great number of coffee-houses and sweetmeat- 
shops. The former are attended from sunrise till night. 
Each person brings his small tobacco-bag in bis pocket, 
which he is very ready to offer to a stranger who is un- 
provided. Whatever residence a traveller enters, from 
that of the prince to that of the peasant, the universal 
compliment is the pipe and coffee; the latter drunk 
without milk, and the former of a very fine and mili 
quality. The janissary, a tall fierce-looking fellow, who 
attended me through the streets as a guard, and would 
talk very coolly by the way of the different Greeks he 
bad murdered, used to amuse me at seeing him stop at 
a sweetmeat-shop, and purchase what would please a 
child in England, and devour it with as much fondness. 


The situation of the English merchants settled here, 
is not an enviable one. Reduced to their own con- 
tracted circle, and that destitute, with one or two excep- 
tions, of female society ; no public amusements, library, 
or music, there is a sad monotony in their life. They 
are very hospitable to strangers, and do not spare any 
attentions to make a residence there agreeable. The 
chief resource to a traveller is at Lord Strangford’s. At 
his table, or atthe evening parties, were to be met indi- 
viduals of different nations, chiefly Armenians and 
Franks ; but there was a want of vivacity and interest 
in them, arising from the restraint produced by the un- 
fortunate state of affairs, and all interchange of visits 
with the other ambassadors being at an end. At the 
palace at this time was Lady G. T., a younger sister of 
Lady H. Stanhope, and possessed of the same spirit of 
enterprise and courage, though less romantic and oriental. 
She had just arrived from Persia, by way of Georgia, 
and had traveled great part of the way on horseback. 
At Tebriz an offer was made her of an introduction to 
the seraglio of the Prince Royal of Persia; but it was 
declined. Such an offer occurs but once in a person’s 
life. The beautiful author of the « Letters from Turkey” 
would have embraced it with delight, for she was a fa- 
vourite with the oriental women, and no subsequent 
traveller has ever had her opportunities of knowing and 
describing them, or perhaps ever will. What can be 
more exquisite than her picture of Fatima, the Pasha of 
Adrianople’s bride, endowed with that mild dignity, and 
sweetness of carriage so often possessed by the Turkish 
ladies, and seated amidst her handmaids, directing their 
tasks of embroidery ; each of whom was selected for her 
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beauty, but herself “so gloriously beautiful” as to excel 
all her visiter had over beheld ? 

Before Jeaving Stamboul, it is but justice to say some- 
thing of the singular honesty of the Turks, On landing 
at Galata, my effects were carried by a porter; and pro- 
ceeding up one of the crowded streets, we entirely lost 
sight of him, and turned towards a coffee-house, as I 
concluded he had made off with them ; but the Swedish 
captain of the vessel, who had been here before, declared 
such a circumstance was never known here. In a short 
time we observed the poor fellow returning down the 
street, and looking most anxiously on every side, In 
the bazars a merchant will often go away and leave his 
shop and effects exposed, without the least concern. In 
their dealings it is rare to find any attempt to defraud ; 
and in the whole of my journey through various parts of 
the empire, often lodging in the humblest cottages, and 
in the most remote situations, I never suffered the loss 
of the most trifling article among the Turks. 

An amusing incident befell Mr. R., a gentleman at- 
tached to the palace, during our stay here. He had lost 
a leg while in the navy, and, being very desirous of 
visiting the great bazar, he rode through it on horse- 
back ; a privilege used by none but Turks, and in these 
disturbed times rather dangerous. A bostandgi bashee, 








reason than he did at that of Grand Cairo. We sailed 
from Constantinople on board an English vessel bound 
to Smyrna. Having cast anchor near the town of the 
Dardanelles on the following morning, we went on shore 
to visit the site of the ancient Abydos, about two miles 
distant. A lofty tumulus, with some remains of walls 
on the side towards the sea, marks the spot. The dis- 
tance across the strait to where Sestos is supposed to 
have stood, is scarcely a mile ; and any strong and prac- 
tised swimmer might pass it without difficulty. I was 
little aware then, that this passage was destined to be a 
fatal one, a few weeks afterwards, to a young and very 
amiable traveller; who perished, in consequence of at- 
tempting to imitate Leander and Lord B., of a violent 
fever, brought on by over-exertion, and the being so long 
in the water. It was a lovely moonlight night when we 
lost sight of the shores of the Dardanelles; and a fine 
wind bore us towards Scio. On board were two natives 
of the northern part of England, who had gone to Persia 
with the hope of getting rich by engaging in a cotton 
manufactory set on foot at Tebriz by a young English 
merchant. ‘The latter had lost all his little property in 
the attempt, having been deluded, he said, by false re- 
presentations; and at last, after a long and difficult 
journey over land with the two natives of Lancashire, 





an officer of some rank, being enraged on observing this, 
came up and struck with his sabre at Mr. R.’s wooden 
leg. The Turk’s astonishment at seeing no blood flow, 
or wound inflicted, was very great. He lifted*his sabre 
and cut with good will through part of the leg; but 
finding it all useless, he drew back without uttering a 
word, and gazed intently on the Frank. 

The janissaries, of whom there are fifty thousand at 
present in and around Constantinople, are uncommonly 
fine men. If these men would submit to European dis- 
cipline and the use of the bayonet, they would have 
little reason to fear a contest with the Russians, to whom 
they bear a deadly hatred. The unfortunate Selim’s re- 
solution to bring these haughty troops into discipline, 
cost him his throne. About two years after his relative 
Mahmoud was made emperor, the janissaries began to 
regret that they had ever deposed Selim ; for he was as 
eminent for his amiable qualities as for his personal 
beauty. A large body of them advanced tumultuously 
to the foot of the palace walls, and with loud cries de- 
manded Selim. That prince, who had been kept a close 
prisoner, heard with the liveliest emotion the clamours of 
the janissaries. Mahmoud instantly ordered the kislar 
aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, with two mutes, to 
despatch him. This man, the instrument of the sultan’s 
crimes as well as pleasures, is horribly ugly, and sup- 
posed to have great influence with his master. As they 
broke into his apartment, Selim instantly knew their 
purpose; and possessing great strength, he struck down 
the mutes on each side, and was making his way out of 
the door, to throw himself over the wall among the janis- 
saries, which would have given him the empire again, 
but the kislar aga wounded him in such a manner, that 
Selim fainted with the agony of pain, when the bow- 
string was instantly placed round his neck, and his body 
thrown over to the soldiers. The janissaries uttered loud 
lamentations, and knelt round the body, weeping bitterly ; 
but, dismayed by his death, they retired without any 
further effort. 
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LETTER III. 


The author sails from Constantinople—The site of Abydos—A 
young traveller perishes of a fever, brought on by the exertion 
of swimming across to Sestos—Englishmen who established a 
cotton manufactory at Tebriz—The author’s servant Michele 
Milovich—His zeal—Appearance of the Isle of Scio— Visit 
the consul’s house in that fine island—Character of the 
Sciotes—General massacre in‘Scio—Twenty thousand Sciotes 
perished—Supposed school of Homer—Convent of Ne- 
hahmonce—Productions of Scio—Fine climate—Quit the 
island— Arrival at Smyrna—Intermarriages of Europeans 
with the Smyrniotes—Oriental burying ground—Villas of 
European merchants at Bournabat—Storks; pigeons flying 
round the remains of Balbec—Table d’hote—Crew of a Ragu- 
san ship put to death—The “ beau idéal” exemplified in a 
Greek face—Curiosity and versatility of the Greeks—Calm 
conduct on the approach of a violent death—Heart-rending 
anecdote of a Grecian wife—Passage to Alexandria—Boarded 
by the Greek squadron—Fellow-passengers deseribed—View 
of Alexandria—Pompey’s Pillar seen above the city. 


We left at last the “ Pride of the East,” at sight of 
which the prophet might have smiled with much greater | 








had succeeded in reaching Constantinople. To hear 
the latter, in their broad provincial dialect, relate their 
adventures in Persia—their passage over mountains 
covered with snow and plains parched with heat, halt 
starved at one time and abused or pursued at another— 
was very amusing. Amidst the tumults and massacres 
of Stamboul, a piece of peculiar good fortune befell me, 
in the engaging my romantic and invaluable servant, 
Michelle Milovich, a Sclavonian: had I been a Mussul- 
man, I would ever after have blessed the prophet for 
causing that day to shine on me. He spoke seven lan- 
guages, had read a great deal, and traveled yet more, 
was perfectly brave, conversed with much intelligence, 
and to wander through new scenes was his passionate 
delight. “I have heard, sir,” he first addressed me, 
“ You are going to Egypt, and shall be very happy to 
attend you there. I have traveled over the greater part 
of the world, but cannot die in peace till I have seen the 
pyramids and the ruins of Thebes.” My only com- 
panion in many a solitude and sorrow, more than once 
the preserver of my life, and always devoted and faithful; 
how can I ever think of him without attachment, or for- 
get his tears when we parted ? 

On the fourth morning, as the sun rose, we were close 
to the Isle of Scio. Its appearance is very singular: 
six or eight miles from the shore is a lofty chain of 
barren and purple rocks, which shut out all view of the 
interior, and the space between these and the sea is 
covered over with delightfukgardens and verdure, which 
inclose the town on every side, except towards the main. 

The fine climate of this isle, the profusion of delicious 
fruits, the beauty of its women, and the friendly and 
hospitable character of the people, caused it to be pre- 
ferred by travellers to any other of the Greek islands. 
In the evening, when the setting sun was resting on the 
craggy mountains and the rich gardens at their feet, the 
shores and the shaded promenades around the town 
were filled with the Greek population, among which 
were multitudes of the gay and handsome women of 
Scio, distinguished for their frank and agreeable manners. 

On landing, we went to the consul’s house; he was 
a Sciote, and received us with much civility. His wife 
and daughter, who were both very plain, made their ap- 
pearance, and sweetmeats and fruit, with coffee, were 
handed round. The day was sultry, and the water- 
melons and oranges, which were in great abundance, 
were very refreshing. 

The unfortunate Sciotes were the most effeminate 
and irresolute of all the Greeks, The merchants lived 
in a style of great luxury, and the houses of many of 
them were splendidly furnished. From the commence- 
ment of the revolution, they contrived to preserve a 
strict neutrality ; and, though often implored and menaced 
by their countrymen, refused to fight for the liberties of 
Greece, or risk the drawing on themselyes the vengeance 
of the Turks. So well had they kept up appearances, 
that the Ottoman fleet never molested them: till, un- 
fortunately, one day a Greek leader entered the harbour 
with some ships, having a body of troops on board, who 
were landed to attack the citadel, in which was a small 
Turkish garrison ; and the Sciotes, fancying the hour of 
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freedom was come, passed from one extreme to the other, 
rose tumultuously, and joined the troops. The fort was 
soon taken, and the garrison, together with the Turks 
who were in the town, was put tothe sword. This was 
scarcely accomplished, when the Ottoman fleet entered 
the harbour ; and the Greek forces, who had come from 
Samos, too inferior in number to cope with them, in- 
stantly embarked, and took to flight, leaving the island 
to its fate, Those islanders who had taken part with 
them, consisted chiefly of the lower orders; and two 
hundred of the chief merchants and magistrates repaired 
on board the ship of the capitan pasha, and made the 
most solemn protestations of innocence, and unqualified 
submission to the Porte. The admiral received them 
with great civility, expressed himself willing to forget 


all that had passed, and ordered coffee and a variety of 


refreshments. But no sooner had the pasha landed his 
forces, about six thousand men, than he gave the signal 
for the massacre. The details given me afterwards by 
Sciotes who bad escaped were enough to harrow up the 
soul. During the massacre, the Turks, exhausted, 
sheathed at times their bloody sabres and ataghans, and, 
seated beneath the trees on the shore, took their pipes 
and coffee, chatted, or fell asleep in the shade. In the 
course of a few hours they rose refreshed, and began to 
slay indiscriminately all who came in their way. It was 
vain to implore mercy ; the young and gay Sciotes, but 
a few days before the pride of the islands, found their 
loveliness no shield then, but fell stabbed before their 
mothers’ eyes, or, flying into the gardens, were caught 
by their long and braided tresses, and quickly despatched. 
The wild and confused cries of pain and death were 
mingled with the fierce shouts of Mahomed and ven- 
geance ; the Greek wagtseen kneeling for pity, or flying 
with desperate speed, and the Turkish soldier rushing 
by with his reeking weapon, or holding in his hand some 
head dripping with blood. The close of day brought 
little reprieve ; the moonlight spreading vividly over the 
town, the shores, and the rich groves of fruit trees, ren- 
dered escape er concealment almost impossible. But, as 
the work of death paused at intervals from very weari- 
ness, the loud sounds of horror and carnage sunk into 
those of more hushed and bitter wo. The heart-broken 
wail of parents over their dying and violated child—the 
hurried and shuddering tones of despair of those to 
whom a few hours would bring inevitable death—the 
cry of the orphan and widowed around the mangled 
forms of their dearest relatives, mingled with curses on 
the murderer, went up to heaven! But the pause for 
mourning was short—the stillness of the night was sud- 
denly broken by the clash of arms and the dismal war- 
cry of the Ottoman soldiery, “ Death !—death to the 
Greeks—to the enemies of the propbet—Allah il Allah ;”’ 
—and the capitan pasha in the midst, with furious ges- 
tures, urged on his troops tothe slaughter. Every house 
and garden were strewed with corpses: beneath the 
orange trees, by the fountain side, on the rich carpet, and 
the marble pavement, lay the young, the beautiful, and 
the aged, in the midst of their loved and luxurious re- 
treats. Day after day passed; and lying as they fell, 
alone, or in groups, no hand bore them to their graves, 
while survivors yet remained to perish. At last, when 
all was over, they were thrown in promiscuous heaps, 
the senator and the delicate and richly attired woman of 
rank mingled with the lowest of the populace, into large 
pits dug for the purpose, which served as universal 
sepulchres. 

Twenty thousand are computed to have perished 
during the few days the massacre lasted. Happy were 
the few who could pass the barrier of rocky mountains, 
beyond which they were for the time secure, or who 
were received into some of the boats and vessels on the 
coast, and thus snatched from their fate. It was my 
fortune afterwards to meet several times with these 
wretched fugitives, wandering in search of an asylum; 
so pale, worn, and despairing, they presented a picture 
of exquisite misery—girls of a tender age on foot, sink- 
ing beneath the heat and toil of the way, yet striving to 
keep up with the horses that bore the sick and disabled 
of the party : and mothers with their infants whom they 
had saved, while their husbands and sons had perished. 
One who had been a lady in her own land, weeping bit- 
terly, related to me the murder of all her children, who 
were five young men. Many a young Sciote woman 
was to be seen, her indulgent home lost for ever, her 
beauty and vivacity quite gone, with haggard and fearful 
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looks seeking in other lands for friends whom she might | its very extremity. Smyrna possesses a large popula- 


never find. 

About two or three hours’ walk along the shore is the 
spot where Homer is said to have kept bis school ; it is 
a rock within which are still visible the remains of seats 
cut out. The poet certainly displayed an excellent taste 
in his choice of a situation: a noble group of trees 
stands close by, and a fountain of the purest water 
gushes out in their shade ; in front, and around, are the 
beautiful harbour, and cottages amidst delicious gardens; 
and behind, precipices of purple rocks rising in their 
nakedness. ‘he Turks are fond of enjoying the cool- 
ness and shade of this spot; the follower of the prophet 
smoking his pipe and performing his ablutions where 
Meeonides was inspired ! 

A few miles from the town, and approached by a rug- 
ged path, is the large convent of Nehahmonce. The 
chapel is richly ornamented, the dome being formed of 
different kinds of marble, varied with pieces of richly 
stained glass, and having altogether a strange appear- 
ance; the lofty mountains around have many of their 
abrupt declivities covered with firs, The condition and 
advantages of the Greek clergy are much superior to 
those of the catholics. The former are allowed to marry 
if they have not taken priests’ orders; and appear to 
fead a pleasanter life, and are more free and courteous 
in their manners, than their brethren of Rome; and 
their convents are infinitely more neat and clean. This 
monastery of Nehahmonce allows every traveller the 





privilege of remaining several days under its roof, where | 
he will find a comfortable chamber and good fare; for 
if there are any wines or provisions par excellence in 
their neighbourhood, monks are sure to have them. 

The soil of this island produces an abundance of ex- 
cellent fruits, the fig, olive, oramge, almond, and pome- 
granate; the climate is healthy and delightful; and, 
with the exception of the Isle of Rhodes, a stranger | 
could not find a more desirable residence..... The red | 
wine is the most esteemed in the island; a small part 
only is exported, the Greeks making too good a use of it 
themselves. It cannot greatly soothe or propitiate a 
Turk’s feelings towards the despised and infidel Greeks, 
to see them quaffing with keen delight the rich juice of 
the grape, and giving loose in the moment to unbounded | 
gaiety, while he, poor forbidden follower of Islam ! must 
solace himself gravely with the pure fountain, his mea- 
gre sherbet, or at most a cup of the coffee of Mocha. 
At the distance of some miles in the interior, are seen | 
at intervals the country seats of the rich Greeks and | 
Turks; very handsome residences, built of stone, with 
luxuriant gardens adjoining, and placed often in roman- 
tic situations; and such a number of aromatic shrubs | 
are scattered over the country, that the air is perfumed | 
with their fragrance... .. The gum-mastich grows here, | 
which is used by the Grecian and Turkish women: but 
the former strive to heighten their charms by adding | 
paint ; they go unveiled, and are gaily and richly dressed. | 

But no aid or ornament—not even the faint remains | 
of the adored features of antiquity—can invest the Greek 
with the dignity of air and earriage, and the elegance 
and mildness of manners of the Ottoman lady.... But 
it is hard to leave a Grecian isle without feelings of re- 
gret. Of the different countries it has been my delight 
to visit, were I to choose a residence, it would not be on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, with the mountains of 
Europe and Asia rising from the water’s edge; their 
sides covered with groves, villages, and delicious retreats, 
and between their feet the deep and lovely glens which 
put a Moslemin in mind of paradise—nor in the glo- 
rious plain of Damascus, with its rushing streams and 
gardens of unrivaled Juxury, embracing the sacred city 
in their deep bosom—but in some isle like Scio or 
Rhodes, of a pure and equal climate; its shaded walks 
leading through woods of orange, almond, and citron; 
above which rise its pointed and purpled mountains, 
their wild bosoms covered with a thousand fragrant 
shrubs, the odours of which fill the air: where the sun 
sets in glory on the wave, and gilds the summits of other 
isles, which appear all around at the horizon’s verge ; 
and the moonlight brings softer scenery, with the guitar, 
the sweet island-songs, and the murmur on the shore. 

We left Scio at last, and on the following even- 
ing arrived in the harbour of Smyrna. It is of great 
extent, and you sail a long time between its shores 
of rugged mountains, with a line of rich verdare and 
trees at their feet, ere you arrive at the city, situated at 
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tion, and an extensive commerce: the streets are narrow, 
but the quarter inhabited by the Frank merchants and 
consuls contains a number of excellent houses, with 
terraced roofs, which afford a pleasant promenade. Many 
of the Europeans intermarry with the Greek families ; 
and the Smyrniote ladies, thus blending oriental and 
Frank manners and customs, are considered extremely 
attractive,—the turbaned head bent over the harp and 
piano, and the Scotish and Irish melodies sung on the 
shores of Asia, are nocommon fascinations. The Turk- 
ish burying-ground stands on the slope of the hill at a 
small distance from the town, near that of the Jews, and 
is encircled by a deep grove of cypress trees. No guard 
or shade around a cemetery can be so suitable as that of 
this noble tree: with its waveless and mournful foliage, 





it looks the very emblem of mortality. The Orientals 
love that every thing should be sad and impressive round | 
the abodes of the dead, which they never approach but | 
with the déepest reverence ; and they often sit for hours 
in their kiosks on the Bosphorus, gazing with mourn- | 
ful pleasure on the shores of Asia, where the ashes of | 
their fathers are laid; for the rich Turk of Stamboul | 
generally wishes to be carried after death to the Asiatic | 
side, which he believes destined to be the last resting- | 
place and empire of his countrymen, “ when the fair 
men from the north shal! have driven them from Europe.” 

The society of Smyrna, consisting of the European 
merchants and their families, who mixed together on 
the most friendly footing, was very agreeable: the pub- | 
lic rooms, called the Casino, handsomely fitted up, were 
open at eight o’clock every evening, and possessed a 
reading room; and travellers and strangers from all 
parts met there to take refreshments and enjoy the so- 
ciety ; and balls were occasionally held. But the face 
of things was entirely changed at the time of our resi- 
dence there. Tt 





he Casino and its amusements were 
closed, there was little interchange of visits between 
European families, and the charming promenades around | 
the town were deserted, the whole of the Greek families | 
of the better order having fled: the bazars looked silent 
and empty, and the numerous caravans from the interior 
no longer arrived. The village of Bournabat, com- | 
posed chiefly of the handsome country houses of the | 
European merchants, is distant a few miles from the | 
city, and affords a very pleasant ride to the traveller, the | 
country around being well cultivated, and adorned with | 
groves of olive and other trees. ‘The storks are seen in | 
great numbers at particular seasons around Smyrna and | 
at Bournabat: they are very tame, and are regarded | 
with a superstitious feeling by the Turks. They some- | 
times frequent the ruins of temples and villages; but 
their appearance, and the noise they make, harmonise 
little with the aspect of desolation and decay: the clus- 
ters of pigeons of many-coloured plumage, which flew 
around and nestled amidst the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun at Balbec, had an effect much more in harmony 
with the splendid remains and scenery of the plains so 
truly and beautifully described in “ Lalla Rookh.” 

In Smyrna we lodged at the hotel kept by an Italian. 
The windows of the apartments commanded a fine view 
of the bay and its romantic shores. Several Greek 
priests and merchants dined at the table d’béte, where 
we had a medley of Greek and European dishes. They 
looked very care-worn and suspicious; and they bad 
good reason, for they could not go out of doors without 
danger of being murdered. One morning, as I stood in 
the street, a Greek servant, for declining to buy meat at 
the stall of a Candiote butcher not far off, was stabbed 
by him with his long knife, and fell bleeding on the 
pavement......About fifty Greeks got on board a Ragusan 
vessel, in order to escape, the captain having been paid 
a large sum of money by them. Instead of instantly 
making off, he continued to loiter in the harbour, in spite 
of the warnings of the consul; when one night he was 
surrounded by three Turkish vessels, and all on board 
were seized. The captain and crew were hanged, and 
the Greeks were beheaded in a small square in the city, 
at sunrise, during our stay..,.... he French consul, to his 
immortal honour, has saved the lives of hundreds of the 
Greeks, by his active and spirited interference ; and has 
rescued them from the hands of the soldiery, about to 
put them to death. In walking through the city you 
see these unfortunate people looking over the walls, and 
half opening their doors, and listening to every passing 
sound. At any sudden noise in the streets, the faces of 








the women—and some of them beautiful—were seen 


thrust out of the windows of the lofty houses, where 
they had taken refuge; thereby exposing themselves to 
fresh danger, yet unable to repress their anxiety and 
curiosity. The only Greek I ever saw, whose face and 
form in any way realised the beau idéal of antiquity, 
was at the entrance of a poor dwelling in the skirts of 
the city: her fine tall figure, reclined against the wall 
as she stood, and her head bent towards some unhappy 
countrywomen, whom she was addressing, gave addi- 
tional interest to the perfect symmetry of her noble and 
classic features. 

The inextinguishable lightness and versatility of cha- 
racter of the Greeks are real blessings in their present 
situation ; no vicissitudes appear to strike them with 
surprise or despair : active, enterprising, and indefatiga- 
ble, they possess the materials for making excellent sol- 
diers: vain to excess, and ever sanguine in all their 
hopes and undertakings, I heard them exclaim, as they 
marched out of Tripolitza to attack the Turks, “ We 
have beat them with sticks ere now; and shall we not 
drive them before us with our swords?” Call ona 
Greek to die, and he will take leave of the world, to ap. 
pearance, passionless and undismayed : bring the guitar 
and the wine, and he will dance, talk with infinite gaiety, 
and sing the Moriote songs all the night long. 

A circumstance of a very interesting and affecting 
kind occurred at this time in one of the Greek isles. A 
number of the islanders, terrified at the approach of a 
Turkish force, hurried on board a large boat, and pushed 
off from the land. The wife of one of them, a young 
woman of uncommon loveliness, seeing her husband de- 
parting, stood on the shore, stretching out her hands 
towards the boat, and imploring, in the most moving 
terms, to be taken on board. The Greek saw it without 
concern or pity, and, instead of aiding her escape, bade 
his companions hasten their flight. This unfortunate 
woman, left unprotected in the midst of her enemies, 
struggled through scenes of difficulty and danger, of in- 
sult and suffering, till her failing health and strength, 
with a heart broken by sorrow, brought her to her death- 
bed. She had never heard from her husband; and, 
when wandering amongst the mountains, or lying bid in 
some wretched habitation, or compelled to urge her flight 
amidst cruel fatigues, her affection for him, and the hope 


| of meeting him again, bore up her courage through all. 


He came at last, when the enemy had retreated and the 
Greeks had sought their homes again; and learning her 
situation, was touched with the deepest remorse. But 
all hope of life was then extinguished; her spirit had 
been tried to the utmost ; love had changed to aversion, 
and she refused to sce or forgive him. There is at times 
in the character of the Greek women, as more than one 
occasion occurred of observing, a strength and sternness 
that is truly remarkable. Her sister and relations were 
standing round her bed; and never in the days of her 
health and love did she look so touchingly beautiful as 
then: her fine dark eyes were turned on them with a 
look, as if she mourned not to die, but still felt deeply 
her wrongs; the natural paleness of her cheek was 
crimsoned with a hectic hue, and the rich tresses of her 
black hair fell disheveled by her side. Her friends, with 
tears, entreated her to speak to and forgive her husband ; 
but she turned her face to the wall, and waved her hand 
for him to be gone. Soon the last pang came over her, 
and then affection conquered—she turned suddenly 
round, raised a look of forgiveness to him, placed her 
hand in his, and died. 

We took passage on board a French ship bound to 
Alexandria, and for three days had a favourable wind, 
when we fell in with a division of the Greek fleet : they 
obliged us to bring to, and sent an armed boat on board 
to demand our destination and cargo, and whatever in- 
telligence we could give them. These Greeks behaved 
very civilly: their best ships were merchant-vessels 
turned into those of war, and carried twenty guns: they 
were from the isle of Hydra, the natives of which are 
the best and boldest sailors in their navy. The wind 
failed us; and we were put to our resources to pass the 
time agreeably ; but in French vessels a passenger is 
always less at a loss in calms and baffling winds than in 
any other, as the men seldom lose their gaiety and good 
spirits. The mate, who seemed to have the chief com- 
mand, was a fine and animated young Frenchman, who 
had a small collection of interesting books; the nominal 
captain, Monsieur Gras by name, was a little fat man, 
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with a serious and melancholy aspect. Every morning 
and evening, before breakfast and supper, the crew were 
summoned to the poop, and he recited prayers in a sad 
and distinct tone, to which they all responded. On 
board was a most motley assemblage of passengers: a 
fat young German, who was on his way to Grand Cairo, 
to set up for a doctor, and cure the Turks and Arabs 
without knowing a word of their language; he was ac- 
companied by a sprightly young Italian woman, who had 
left her dear land to live with this phlegmatic fellow on 
the banks of the Nile: his pipe scarcely ever quitted 
his mouth, and he told marvellous tales, sitting on the 
deck with a naked neck and bosom a U'oriental. There 
was also a tailor from Italy, of a pale countenance and 
spare figure, destined for Alexandria to exercise his call- 
ing; and he put one in mind of the button-maker from 
Sheffield, who came on speculation to Constantinople 
with a cargo of his material, and found the Turks never 
wore buttons, A third was a dog-merchant, also an 
Italian, with his wife: he had a number of dogs of a 
very fine breed, to dispose of in Egypt, if he could find 
purchasers among the Franks or the fuithful. ‘These 
three worthies and their two chéres amies (the tailor 
having no tender companion with him) traveled in great 
harmony together, and, while the bafiling winds lasted, 
afforded no small amusement. But at last we drew near 
the low end sandy shores around Alexandria. How 
sweet after a voyage the first sight of land is, every 
traveller has felt; and Pompey’s Pillar on the eminence 
above the town, the canal from the Nile just beyond, 
and a thousand recollections attached to the residence of 
Cleopatra, gave an intense interest to that now before us. 
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LETTER IV. 


The author lands in Egypt—Insects and flies—Song of a Turk— 
Hire donkeys for an excutsion—Pompey’s Pillar of the Corin- 
thian order—Height of Cleopatra's Needle ; its hierogly phics— 
Ruins of the ancient Alexandria—Resort of the Frank coffee- 
houses— Fortifications of the city—Mahmoud Ali, the viceroy 
or pasha, massacres the beys of the Mamelukes—Canal of 
Cleopatra completed—Personal appearance of the Viceroy of 
Egypt—Wages paid for the forced labour of Egyptians and 
Arabs—Description of Rosetta—Nuptials of the consul’s daugh- 
ter at Damietta—Eastern etiquette—the author navigates the 
river Nile—Villages and minarets on its shores—The town of 
Foua—The Muezzin’s call to prayers—Still waters of the Nile 
—Excellence of the provisions served on board—i'assengers 
in the bark described—The aged reis commanding the vessel 
falls overboard, and is drowned in the Nile—An Arab village 
of unburnt brick ; dinner obtained in it— Names of the Arabs 
imprinted on their wrist—Their cookery—Enter Boulac the 
port of Grand Cairo—sorrow of the ill-fated reis’s family— 
Strong emotions of the Arabs—Visit to Mr. Salt, the consul- 
general—Ancient look of Grand Cairo—Mounds of rubbish 
around it—Population—Architecture and economy of this 
capital—Style of living of the European inhabitants--Fruits 
and luxuries—Clouted cream vended as a substitute for butter 
—Cutting of the bank of the Nile, August 16th—Concourse and 
festival on this occasion witnessed by the author—Gushing 
of the waters through the opening in the dikes—Largesse 
thrown into the torrent by the Kiaia bey causes the drowning 
of some of the scramblers—Blessing of this annual flood— 
Cairo gradually flooded by this great national and agricultural 
operation. 


After a delay of a few hours we landed at Alexandria. 
It was mid-day ; the heat was excessive, and there were 
few passengers in the streets, We were quickly doomed 
to feel what might well be termed the succession of the 
Egyptian plague; swarms of flies were perpetually 
fastening on our faces and eyes, so that we could scarcely 
find our way, and were obliged to keep our handker- 
cuiefs perpetually waving. When we entered a coffee- 
house, our sherbet or lemonade was instantly covered by 
a dark mass of insects, if we happened to leave up the 
tin cover with which the drinking-vessels are always 
provided to guard against this invasion. We went to 
an okkal, and ordered some dinner: the apartment was 
filled with a variety of people of different costumes: a 
Turk felt disposed to entertain them with a song—he 
put his two fore fingers behind his ears, and bending 
jorward as he sat cross-legged, ejected such hideous nasal 
sounds, intended to be pathetic, that we were obliged to 
take refuge in a small room upstairs. Here they soon 
brought us a dish of kid, deliciously dressed, and a des- 
sert of fruit, which, with some excellent cotiee, made a 
superb repast after the starvation on board ship. We 
hired apartments in a private house, and took possession 
of them the same evening; but the musquitoes were 
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dreadfully annoying—it was almost useless to close your 
eyes, for you were quickly awaked by half a dozen keen 
bites on different parts of the body ; but the face was 
the favourite part, which next morning looked any thing 
but pale or fair. 

The following day, having hired a couple of donkeys, 
the universal mode of conveyance in this country, and 
an Egyptian guide, I rode to Pompey’s Pillar. It is 
Corinthian; the shaft is about ninety feet high, and the 
base about five; it is formed of three pieces of red 
granite, and stands on a small eminence. It may be 
seen from a great distance around. The Needle of 
Cleopatra, not far off, is near seventy feet in height, and 
formed of an entire piece of the same stone, covered | 
with hieroglyphics, some of which are nearly eflaced. 
The guide who attended me was a handsome elderly 
Egyptian, of a tall figure and white beard; and was 
dressed in a long blue cloak, which Jelt his bust and 
arms naked : he walked and ran beside our noble coursers 
in the intense heat of the day. Vast and shapeless 





heaps of ruins are all that remains of ancient Alexandria, 
and one cannot well imagine a residence more mournful 
and heart-oppressing than the modern city. Tracts of 


sand spread on every side, varied here and there by a | 
| on a perfect flat. 


spot of verdure, or a group of palms. There is not one 
object of interest, or a single pleasant walk, in the flat | 
and monotonous region around. The convent of Mah- | 
moudich and the English consul’s garden are the only 
exceptions. ‘The houses of the city, at least the Euro- | 
pean part, are in general lofty, and plastered white. | 
Those of the merchants are handsomely furnished, and 
well adapted to the climate, which is the coolest in 
Egypt, a fine breeze from the sea setting in regularly 
every day. There are several coflee-houses kept by 
Franks here, of which the principal one was the only 
tolerable place of resort—where are met the merchants, 
adventurers, and natives of different countries. The | 
fortifications erected by Mahmoud Ali, the pasha of 
Egypt, around this city, are extensive and strong. This 
prince is admirably fitted to rise to eminence in the 
Turkish empire. Of Greek extraction, possessed of 
great talents, a wily politician, yet daring and bloody in 
the execution of his plans,—as was proved in the massa- | 
cre of the three hundred Mameluke beys, whom he in- | 
vited to a banquet,—the time will soon come when he 
will throw off his dependence on the Porte, and erect 
Egypt into a sovereignty. He is very fond of Europeans, 
and has engaged a great many in his service ; and being | 
perfectly free from bigotry to the faith of the prophet, 
he never requires them to change their religion. He is 
ardently desirous to improve his country, and has esta- 
blished a sugar manufactory on the Nile, and several of 
cotton in Cairo. He longed for the luxury of eating 
ice: and there being no such thing in Egypt, Mr. Salt, 
the British consul-general, sent to England for an appa- 
ratus for making it. The machine was conveyed, on 
its arrival, to the pasha’s palace, and the Nile water 
made use of for the purpose. Mahmoud Ali hung over 
the whole operation with intense curiosity, and when, | 
after several disappointments, a large piece of real ice 
was produced, he took it eagerly in his hand, and danced 
round the room for joy like a child, and then ran into | 
the harem to show it to his wives and mistresses ; and | 
ever since he luxuriates upon it. The great canal of 
Cleopatra, which he has lately made, or rather revived, 
forty miles in length, connecting the Nile with the sea | 
at Alexandria, is an extraordinary work: for a con- 
siderable time he employed a hundred and fifty thousand 
men about it, chiefly Arabs of Upper Egypt; of these, 
twenty thousand died during the progress of the work. 
Having ridden out early one morning in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, and entered an elegant house which 
Ali was building for his son, we suddenly heard the 
sounds of music from without, and perceived it was the 
pasha himself, with his guard, who had just arrived from 
Cairo. He was on foot, and stood on the lofty bank of | 
a new canal he was making, earnestly observing the 
innumerable workmen beneath. He was of middle 
stature, and plainly dressed; his age appeared between 
fifty and sixty ; his features were good, and had a calm 
and thoughtful character; and his long gray beard fell 
over his breast. The bed of the canal below presented 


a novel spectacle, being filled with vast numbers of Arabs | his prayers. t 
mosques ; and the Muezzin, from the top of the minaret, 


had begun to call to prayers. 


of various colours, toiling in the intense heat of the day, 
while their Egyptian taskmasters, with whips in their 


| an amusing scene. 


| hour. 


scene. 
time, on this celebrated river, without the liveliest emo- 
tion. 

| Foua, 
ithe town: though so early, the shops were open, and 
fruit selling in the streets ; more than one good Moslem, 
who had just risen from his bed, had taken his seat with- 
out his door, and with the koran in his hand, was read- 
ing the prophet’s splendid promises, or teaching his child 
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just and lively representation of the children of Israel 
forced to toil by their oppressive masters of old. The 
wages of Mahmoud allowed these unfortunate people, 
whom he had obliged to quit their homes and famities in 
Upper Egypt to toil about this work, were only a penny 
a day, and a ration of bread. Yet such is the buoyancy 
of spirits of the Arabs, that they go through their heavy 
toil with gaiety and cheerfulness. By moonlight I took 
a walk round the spot where they were encamped : they 
were seated under their rude tents, or lying down in. 
ranks without any covering but the sky, eating their 
coarse meal of bread; yet nothing was heard all around 
but the songs of their country, unmelodious enough, 
mingled with the loud clapping of hands ia concert, 
which is always with them a sign of joy. 

The distance to Rosetta from this town is about two 
or three days’ journey. The contrast of scene ts de- 
lightful on approaching the former place. Situated in 
the midst of groves of date trees, and gardens of hanana, 
orange, and lemon trees, on the banks of the Nile, Ro- 
setta is probably the most desirable residence in Egypt. 
At present its commerce has much declined, and is in- 
ferior to that of Damietta, though few places can be 
more monotonous or stupid than the latter town, situated 


A wedding that took place at Damietta, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the consul’s daughter, aflorded 
The consul, who was a native of 
the country, invited all the travellers to the ceremony 
and the feast. ‘The bride was attired in her gaudiest 


| apparel, her hair braided in the most exquisite manner, 


and her eye-lashes and brows tinged with surmeh, All 
the relations and a great number of friends were present, 
and the banquet was profuse and luxurious; the com- 
pany sitting on cushions ranged against the walls. ‘The 
dishes, of the Turkish and Grecian cookery, were handed 
round in succession, with various kinds of wines, and a 
profusion of sweetmeats and sherbet. At last, when 
the music was brought, and the lights threw a vivid glare 
through the room, the company became gay and joyous, 
and a number of Almeh girls commenced their volup- 
tuous dance to the noise of the tambour and castanets, 
Many of the guests of both sexes joined in dancing, 
while others formed in groups to enjoy their chibouque 
and coffee. The bride and bridegroom stood beside 
each other, and looked very inanimate and unimpas- 
sioned: the former, who was an insipid good-looking 
girl, seeming resolved nothing should rufile her oriental 
apathy. After they had retired, the mirth of the com- 
pany became more vociferous, and was kept up till a late 
The consul had a very pretty wife, of whom he 
was extremely fond, and to whom he bebaved with as 
much and more deference than if he had been a Euro- 
pean husband. He never ventured to join her parties 
unless invited; but this is the Eastern etiquette, the 
ladies who visit the harem being always sacred from in- 
trusion. He one day introduced her to two English 
travellers, who were at Damietta: she was reclining on 
soft cushions, and had on a handsome robe of green, 
and no turban on her head. She had large black eyes, 
a languishing look, and a complexion perfectly colour- 
less: in conversation she seemed to be indeed idealess. 
Having taken passage on board a vessel of the coun- 


| try for Cairo, we sailed up the canal, the shores of 


which presented nothing but sand and barrenness to the 
view. But how delightfully the scene was changed, 


| when, on coming upon deck early the next morning, we 


perceived the vessel going slowly down the Nile! It 


was just before sunrise, and the softest hues were spread- 
ing all over the horizon. 
groves of palm, among which were numerous villages, 
while here and there the white thin minaret rose into 
the air, and a universal stillness reigned throughout the 


The shores were covered with 


It was impossible to find oneself, for the first 


The boat stopped for some hours at the town of 
Having bathed in the river, 1 walked through 


Even in this town there were twelve 


This cry, in so still a 


hands, watched the progress of their labour. It was a | country as Egypt, and heard at the dawn or at night 
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from a distance, has an effect the most beautiful and 
solemn that can be conceived. The Orientals ch ose 
those who have the most powerful and melodious vo ces 
for this service. Often on the Nile in Upper Egyot, 


when the silence of the desert has been around, that cry | 


has come from afar:—« There is but one God—God 


alone is great and eternal, and Mahomed is his prophet” | 


—like the voice of an undying being calling from the 
upper air. The Nile is, in general, a calm and beautiful 
river, about a quarter or half a mile wide, frequently 
Jess, but during the inundation it often spreads two or 
three miles in width. Having returned on board, in- 
stead of some rice and a piece of buffalo, which I had 
pictured might be the fare in Egypt, I found a traveller 
might have his luxuries here as well as in more civilised 


lands; as my breakfast consisted of new bread, milk | 


warm from the cow, coffee of the East, delicious grapes, 
and fresh cheese. On board were a number of passen- 
gers of various descriptions. Among them was a ja- 
nissary above the common rank, on his way to Cairo, 
where he hada home: he was a little man, well dressed 
and armed, and amused himself with abusing the Arabs ; 
and having spread his handsome carpet on the deck, 
and reclined on it, with his pipe, he looked about him 
like a lord; he had three or four mistresses. 


sat an Egyptian lady, She sometimes allowed a portion 
of her features to appear, and, though in general shrouded 


from view, contrived to see very well all that was going | 


on upon deck, as we found by the occasional loud peals 
of Jaughter that came from behind the curtain ; once or 
twice she sent us a present of some sweetmeats, In a 
small cabin adjoining ours, were two Frenchmen, who 
laughed and talked as if they were in Paris, took their 
meals a la Francais, the déjeuné a la fourchette at 
eleven, and dinner at six, in defiance of orientalism ; 
there were sundry other passengers of less note. Our 
progress was rather slow, as the crew appeared indiffer- 
ent sailors; but nothing could be more lovely than to 


glide along at night in the calm cloudless moonlight: | 


amidst such scenery it was difficult to close one’s eyes 
in sleep. The effect of the moonlight on the eyes in 
this country is singularly injurious: the natives tell you, 
as I found they also afterwards did in Arabia, always to 
cover your eyes when you sleep in the open air. It is 
rather strange that passage in the Psalms, “the sun 
shall not strike thee by day, nor the moon by night,” 
should not have been thus illustrated, as the allusion 
seems direct. The moon here really strikes and affects 
the sight, when you sleep exposed to it, much more than 
the sun: a fact, of which I had a very unpleasant proof 
one night, and took care to guard against afterwards; 
indeed, the sight of a person who should sleep with his 
face exposed at night, would soon be utterly impaired or 
destroyed, 

On the second day a very distressing circumstance 
happened. Our reis, or captain, was a respectable and 
venerable old man, very devout; and it being past mid-day, 
and the vessel crowded with passengers, he was anxious 
to be as retired as possible at his afternoon prayers, and 
went into the small boat astern. He had knelt and 
turned his face to Mecca, and was quite absorbed in his 
religious exercises, his long white beard and tranquil 
features, with his position, presenting a meet picture of 
oriental devotion, when, in making one of his prostra- 
tions, he bowed too low, and, losing his balance, plunged 
headlong into the Nile. The alarm was instantly spread, 
and “The reis, the reis is in the water!” resounded 
from all parts of the ship. The vessel was going at a 
rapid rate, and we saw him borne down by the stream 
for some distance, buffeting with the waves, and uttering 
feeble cries. Three Arabs, who were good swimmers, 
plunged overboard, but they were unable to overtake 
him. ‘The old man’s life was quite thrown away. Had 
the ship been backed immediately, he would have been 
saved; but the confusion on board was so great that 
this was neglected. His son, a tall young Egyptian, 
walked to and fro for some time on the shore opposite 
to where his father sunk, uttering loud lamentations, and 
calling sadly on Ali, the name of the old man. 

On the fourth morning I landed with Michelle, and 
took a long walk by the shore, till we came to an Arab 
village, with a few date trees around it. It was built, as 
all the Egyptian villages are, of unburnt brick; the 
houses consist only of one story, and the earth-floor is 
partly covered with rush-mats; and seats of earth, a few 


On the | 
deck, beneath a canopy, and attended by her black slaves, | 
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feet high, are raised next the wall, and covered with 
mats as adivan, We succeeded at one of the huts in 
procuring a bowl of delicious new milk, and some hot 
unleavened cakes baked on the hearth. Michelle having 
bought a couple of fowls at another cottage, prepared 
| one for dressing, as it was uncertain what time we should 
rejoin the ship, One of the Arab women undertook to 
cook the fowl, and carried it into the sanctuary of her 
house, which we were not suffered to defile by our pre- 
/sence. ‘he sultan could not be more watchful of his 
seraglio than these women, though they could not have 
a better guard to their honour than by putting one of 
their own faces at the entrance, for they were excessively 
plain. These people are of a dark complexion, and im- 
print their names in Arabic on their wrists; and the 
women have a similar indelible mark, stained with a 
green colour, extending from the mouth to the chin. 
At last, having seated ourselves under the shade of a 
wall, amidst a crowd of Arabs, some naked and some 
clothed, the fowl made its appearance, swimming like a 
great frog in a large vessel of hot water, and we had to 
tear it in pieces with our fingers. These people are very 
indolent, are seldom seen at work in the fields; and 
though the Nile has plenty of fish, they do not care to 
be at the trouble of catching them. 

On the Monday morning we entered Boulac, the port 
of Grand Cairo. Our effects being put on a camel, and 
_ asses being procured, we proceeded a mile and a half to 

the consular house, passing, ere we arrived at the city, 
through large uninhabited tracts, covered with sand and 
enormous heaps of rubbish, the ruins of the old city. 
The day before, we passed near the village where the 
family and relations of the unfortunate old reis lived. 
His son landed there to meet a number of friends who 
drew near; and when the latter understood the unhappy 
death of the father, they began to mourn in aloud voice, 
and for a good while continued to join their tears and 
wailings, striking their breasts and clasping their hands, 
The Orientals, on the various occasions I have had of 
observing them, express with great force and simplicity 
the stronger emotions of the soul,—of sorrow, of joy, 
or of meeting after a long separation. The parting of a 


Turkish family in Greece, when death hung over every | 


member of it—the meeting of two friendly tribes of 
Arabs in the Desert,—were scenes never to be erased 
from my remembrance. 

Mr. Salt, the consul-general, who was at Alexandria 
on our arrival there, having handsomely requested us to 


make his house our home during our stay at Cairo, we | 


proceeded thither. It is in a very retired situation, the 
approach being through narrow streets and passages. It 
was now the month of August; and though the weather 
was very sultry, I did not in general find the heat op- 
pressive, except when walking out at mid-day. The 
purity and charm of the mornings and evenings in this 


splendid climate are very great; a cloud is scarcely to | 


be seen in the sky; or, when visible, it is of the most 
transparent whiteness, 

In Cairo you seek in vain to realise the magnificent 
descriptions of the oriental writers. The immense hills 
of rubbish on all sides of the city, which have been ac- 
cumulating for ages, and which are still increased by 
what is brought out from Cairo daily on the backs of 
mules, prove the superior magnitude of the old city. 
But with regard to the general mass of the buildings, 
the modern capital is perhaps as splendid as the famous 
“ Masr” of old: the palaces of the caliphs, and some 
other public buildings, might have beautified the latter, 
but most of the streets of Cairo have an extremely an- 


| tique appearance, and present in architecture and mate- 


rials, no doubt, a picture of what it was formerly. In 
extent it is very inferior to Constantinople, and contains 
about two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. But 
much of the former is taken up with gardens, whereas 
Cairo is almost destitute of those elegances. The houses 
are built of brick of a dirty colour, and are more lofty, 
and the streets are wider, than those of the capital of 
Turkey. The windows of lattice or framework of wood 
often project a couple of feet beyond the wall, and ad- 
mit the view of what is passing without, and are at the 
saime time screened from observation ; here the inhabit- 
ants love to sit. The interior of the houses, from their 
construction and the position of the windows, has 
scarcely any sun,—coolness and shade being studied as 
much as possible, The streets are unpaved, but hard ; 


and to allay the dust and keep them cool, the inhabitants H ing an amusing contrast to the passionless demeanour 








throw water over them. Camels, loaded with skins of 
water, are almost continually driven through them, and 
the water flows out on the path as they go along. A 
traveller is soon convinced that the Orientals judge right. 
ly in building their capitals with such narrow streets ; it 
is quite a luxury in this climate to enter one. The 
height of the houses and the projection of the upper 
stories keep them always cool and shaded, and the 
burning sun is excluded. This city is chiefly supplied 
with water from the Nile, in the conveyance of which 
to the different dwellings a vast number of camels are 
daily employed. The houses have all terraced roofs, and 
that of the consul’s commands an extensive view of the 
city. It is delightful to rise by night, and walk there in 
the brilliant moonlight, which has the appearaance of a 
tranquil and beautiful day: you can see to read with 
perfect ease. From thence you can look all around on 
the terraces of other dwellings, on which numbers of 
the inhabitants lie buried in sleep. During the greater 
partof the night you hear no sound in this wide capital, 
not even the tread of a passing traveller or houseless 
Arab; nothing disturbs the impressive tranquillity of 
the hour, which strikes on the imagination. The lonely 
palm trees, scattered at intervals around, and rising high 
above the houses, are the only objects which break the 
view. 

The habits of life of the Europeans resident at Cairo 
are very regular: you find individuals of Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, &c., many of whom live in good style, 
and give handsome entertainments occasionally. One 
cannot find the comforts of an English breakfast at 
Cairo: a cup of coffee and a piece of bread are ready at 
an early hour for whoever chooses ; at mid-day comes a 
luxurious dinner, of foreign cookery, with the wines of 
Europe and the fruits of the East; and seven in the 
evening introduces supper,—another substantial meal, 
though rather less profuse than the dinner ; and by ten 
o'clock most of the family retire. This is not the way 
of living best adapted to the climate, which seems to re- 
quire only a slight refreshment during the sultry hours, 
and the solid meal to be reserved till the cool of the day. 
There is no good market to be found at Cairo ; excellent 
mutton is always to be had, but other meats are difficult 
‘to be procured; of wine there is none save what is im- 
ported, and this is very dear, and not of good quality. 
The oranges and bananas of Rosetta, which are brought 
to Cairo, the fresh figs, pomegranates, almonds, and 
other nuts, afford an excellent dessert. A singular luxury 
in this city, as well as in every other in the East, is the 
| caimac, or clouted cream, exactly the same as that made 
/in Devonshire and Cornwall, and manufactured in the 
| same manner. It is cried about the streets fresh every 
| morning, and is sold on small plates; and in a place 
where butter is never seen it is a rich and welcome sub- 
stitute. Many European ladies of different nations re- 
side at Cairo, being married to Frank merchants: some 
| of them are very agreeable women, and appear happy 
_and contented with their situation. It is curious that 
| you meet with women of every civilised land settled in 
| the Eastern cities, save those of England. Scarcely ever 
will you find one of our own countrywomen living in 
| climates and among customs so different from her own, 
'though most of the English merchants are unmarried 

from this very reason. The want of the spirit of enter- 
| prise, and the over-attachment to their own comforts, are 
| probably the causes which keep our ladies at home, or 
| would make them unhappy abroad. I knew two who 
| were settled in the East, but they were always complain- 
ing, and mourning after England. 
| The 16th of August was the day fixed on for the 
celebrated cutting of the bank of the Nile; a time of 
| great rejoicing with the Egyptians, the inundation being 
| now at its height. It is the custom for a vast number 
of people of different nations to assemble and pass the 
night near the appointed spot. We resolved to go and 
mingle among them, not doubting that something highly 
interesting would occur. We arrived at the place about 
eight at night, it being distant a few miles from the city: 
there was firing of cannon, illuminations in their way, 
and exhibitions of fireworks. The shores of the Nile 
for a long way down from Boulac were covered with 
groups of people, some seated beneath the large spread- 
ing sycamores, smoking ; others gathered around parties 
of Arabs, who were dancing with infinite gaiety and 
pleasure, and uttering loud exclamations of joy, afford- 
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and tranquil features of their Moslem oppressors. After 
some time, we crossed to the opposite shore: the scene 
was here much more interesting ; ranks of people were 
closely seated on the shelving banks of the Nile, and 
behind them was a long line of persons selling various 
articles of fruit and eatables. A little to the left, amidst 
widely scattered groups of trees, stood several tents, and 
temporary coffee-houses, canopied over, and lighted with 
lamps. Perpetually moving over this scene, which (both 
shores and river, and groups of palms,) was illuminated 
by the most brilliant moonlight, were seen Albanian sol- 
diers in their national costume, Nubians from the burn- 
ing clime of farther Egypt, Mamelukes, Arabs, and 
Turks. At a number of small sheds, each of which had 
its light, or small fire, you might have meat, fish, &c., 
ready dressed. We entered one of the coffee-houses, or 
large tents, to the top of which a row of lamps was sus- 
pended; and, the front being open, we could sip the re- 
freshing beverage, and still enjoy the animated spectacle 
around. Being much fatigued, I wrapped my cloak 
round me, and slept for a couple ef hours upon a rush- 
mat on the floor, so soundly as to hear nothing of a loud 
and desperate quarrel between some Arabs and Alba- 
nians in the same tent; but there was little cause for 
uneasiness in any situation, while my faithful Michelle 
was near; he knew so well the manners of these peo- 
ple, and possessed such perfect presence of mind. The 
night was wearing fast away, and, leaving the tent, we 
again joined the various parties in the shade, or on the 
shore ; some feasting and dancing, others buried in sleep. 
The other side of the beautiful river, which shone like 
glass in the splendid light, still presented a gay appear- 
ance; lights moving to and fro amidst the trees, boats 
pushing off with new comers, and sounds of gaiety, 
with the firing of musketry, being still heard. 
At last day broke, and soon after the report of a can- 
non announced that the event so ardently wished for 
was at hand. We proceeded to the spot, around which 
immense crowds were rapidly gathering. The high and 
shelving banks of the canal, ito which the Nile was to 
be admitted, were crowded with spectators. We ob- 
tained an excellent situation for observing the ceremony, 
by fortunately meeting with Osmin, a Scotish renegade, 
but a highly respectable man, and the contidential ser- 
vant of Mr. Salt. The kiaya bey, the chief minister of 
the pasha, soon arrived with his guards, and took his 
seat on the summit of the opposite bank. A number of 
Arabs now began to dig down the dike which confined 
the Nile, the bosom of which was covered with a num- 
ber of pleasure-boats, full of people, waiting to sail 
down the canal through the city. Already the mound 
was only partly demolished, when the increasing damp- 
ness and shaking of the earth induced the workmen to 
leave off. Several Arabs then plunged into the stream, 
and, exerting all their strength to push down the remain- 
ing part, some openings were soon made, and thie river 
broke through with irresistible violence. For some time 
it was like the rushing of a cataract, According to cus- 
tom, the kiaya bey distributed a good sum of money, 
throwing it into the bed of the canal below, where a 
great many men and boys scrambled for it. Several of 
them had a sort of net, fastened on the top of a pole, to 
catch the money as it fell. It was an amusing scené, as 
the water gathered fast round them, to see them strug- 
gling and groping amidst the waves for the coin; but 
the violence of the torrent soon bore them away ; and 
there were some who had lingered to the last, and now 
sought to save themselves by swimming, still buffeting 
the waves, and grasping at the money showered down, 
and diving after it as it disappeared. Unfortunately this 
sport every year costs a few lives, and one young man 
was drowned this morning. The different vessels, long 
ere the fall had subsided, rushed into the canal and en- 
tered the city, their decks crowded with all ranks, utter- 
ing loud exclamations of joy. ‘Che overflowing of the 
Nile is the richest blessing of Heaven to the Egyptians: 
as it finds its way gradually into the various parts of the 
city and neighbeurhood, the inhabitants crowd to drink 
of, and wash in it, and rejoice in its progress. The vast 
square, called the Birket, which on our arrival had pre- 
sented a sad and dreary area, was now turned into a 
novel and beautifal scene, being covered with an ex- 
panse of water, out of the bosom of which ardse the 
fine sycamore trees. On one side of this square is a 
palace of the pasha; on the opposite side is the Ceptic 
quarter—the palace of the chief of the Mamelukes, of 


a poor appearance, with some houses, fortifications, and 
ruins; forms the rest of this square. In walking round 
the city, and observing so many flat and naked parts, 
destitute of verdure, and encompassed with piles of ruins, 
one can hardly conceive how the waters can ever reach 
them ; but every day, after the cutting of the bank, it is 
interesting to see how silently and irresistibly space after 
space is changed from a dreary, useless desert, into a 
smiling bed of water, which brings health and abundance 
with it. The sounds of joy and festivity, of music and 
songs, are now heard all over the city, with cries of 
“ Allah, Allah,” and thanks to the Divine bounty for so 
inestimable a blessing. 


—>—— 
LETTER V. 

Burial-ground of the Mamelukes—The tombs of the caliphs— 
Mystery of an Egyptian wedding—Ancient wall of Cairo— 
Mount Mokatam, and the citadel—Narrow pass, skirted by 
rocks, in which the three hundred beys were slain when on a 
visit to the citadel—Conduct of Ibrahim Pacha—Asses hired by 
the hour—Descent to Joseph’s well—Hall and granaries of Jo- 
seph—The author accompanies M. Caviglia to the pyramids— 
Gizeh—The allaying of thirst a primary object—Causeways 
across the inundated country—Distant view of the pyramids 
—Supsin a cavern—M. Caviglia's excavations—Subterraneous 
communication sought. for—The enormous Sphynx—The au- 
thor ascends the great pyramid—Beholds the Desert and the 
course of the Nile—Height of the pyramids ; first impression 
on the mind on seeing them—Descends into the great pyramid 
—Celebrated sarcophagus —Belzoni’s chamber in the rock— 
An Arabian santon residing at the pyramids—The sacred 
trees—Sunset beheld in the Desert—Bedouins—Reflections on 
the author’s intended route and its perils—The pyramids of 
Saccara in sight—Bathing—The inundation extended—Agri- 
culture—An Arab funeral—Market at Cairo for the sale of 
Circassian women—High value—Family of a rich Jew visited 
by the author. 


Not far from the city, on the way to the Desert, is the 
burial-place of the Mamelukes, the most splendid ceme- 
tery in Egypt. Here repose the beys, with their follow- 
ers, for many generations. The forms of the tombs are 
various, and often magnificent; over the sepulchres rise 
domes which are supported by slender marble columns, 
and some of these are finely carved. The tombs of the 
caliphs are distant a mile and a half in another direc- 
tion from the city, amidst the sand: they are beautiful 
monuments in the light and elegant style of the Sara- 
cenic architecture, and are in a very perfect state of pre- 
servation. They are built of fine limestone, and are 
lofty square buildings, with domes and minarets; some 
of the latter of exquisite workmanship. 

One day I met a marriage procession in the streets, 
conducting a young Egyptian bride to her husband. A 
square canopy of silk was borne along, preceded by seve- 
ral friends and slaves, all women, and three men followed 
with the tambourines and pipe. ‘T'wo female relatives, 
who walked beside the bride, held the canopy over her ; 
she was shrouded from head to foot, so closely and un- 
gracefully, that not the least beauty of figure was dis- 
cernible, and a thick white veil concealed her features, 
two holes only being#left for her dark eyes to look 
through. Beneath this coarse exterior the richest dresses 
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and they dreaded his unprincipled ambition. After this state 
of aflairs had lasted a good while, sometimes im open hos- 
tility, sometimes under a hollow friendship, the pasha 
professed the most cordial reconciliation, terms ef amity 
were agreed on, and he invited the beys to a splendid ban- 
quet in the citadel. The infatuation of these unfortunate 
men was singular, in trusting to the protestations of a 
man whose faithless character they knew so well. It 
was a beautiful day, and the three hundred chiefs, on 
their most superb coursers and in their costliest robes, 
entered the long and winding pass that conducts to the 
citadel. This pass was so ratrow as to oblige each 
horseman to proceed singly ; and broken and precipitous 
rocks rose on each side. The massy gate of entrance 
to the pass was closed on the last Mameluke, and the 
long file of chiefs, in their pride and splendour, yet 
broken by the windings of the defile, proceeded slowly 
to the gate of the citadel, which was fast shut. From 
behind the rocks above opened at once a fire of musket- 
ry so close and murderous, that the unhappy chiefs 
gazed around in despair ; they drew their sabres, and as 
their coursers pranced wildly beneath their wounds, each 
bey was heard to utter a wild shriek as he sank on the 
ground,—and in a short time all was hushed. Mahmoud 
heard from his apartment in the citadel the tumult and 
outcries ; and never were sounds more welcome to his 
ear. ‘This massacre completely broke the power of the 
Mamelukes; on the loss of their chiefs the troops fled 
from Cairo. 

A second piece of treachery of the same kind was 
afterwards executed by Ibrahim, the pasha’s eldest son : 
by the most solemn promises he prevailed on these fugi- 
tives to descend from a mountain where they had taken 
refuge in Upper Egypt, and meet him on the plain. One 
of the Mamelukes, an uncommonly handsome young 
man, afterwards governor of Ramla in Palestine, told us 
the tale, during our audience of him, of that scene of 
murder and treachery, when, hemmed in on all sides by 
Ibrahim’s numerous forces, after most of his comrades 
had fallen, he, with a few more, cut his way through the 
Turks, and escaped. The death of the beys at Cairo, 
however cruelly achieved, was the only means of con- 
firming the power of Mahmoud, which was coatinually 
disturbed by their plots and jeatousies, 

In one of the streets of this city daily stand a large 
number of asses for hire: immediately on entering it, 
you are assailed and hemmed in by the keepers oy every 
side, each recommending his own animal. They are 
handsome little creatures, of a quite difierent breed from 
those of Eufope, with elegant saddles and bridles; some 
are of a pure white or black colour; and they are used 

by all ranks, and go at a rapid rate. You pay so much 
by the hour, and the Arab master, with a long stick in 
| his band, runs behind or beside you. It is amusing 
| enough to gallop in this way through the crowded streets 
| of Cairo, at one time avoiding, by the dexterity of the 
| Arab, a tall camel, or a soldier mounted on a fine charger, 
at another jostling foot passengers, or encountering num- 
| bers alike mounted with yourself, while the Arab attend- 
| ant shows infinite dexterity in warding off obstacles, 
| calling out loudly all the time to clear the way. 
| In the citadel is a celebrated well, which goes by the 











are often worn ; but all is sacred, both form and feature, | name of Joseph’s well; it is near three hundred feet 
and splendid attire, till arrived in the harem of the bride- | deep, and thirty or forty in circumference. ‘The descent 
groom, when the disguise is suddenly thrown off, and to it is by a long winding gallery, and you meet at every 


his impatient locks are bent painfully or delightfully on 
his dear unknown. This procession moved at a very 
slow pace to the sounds of the music, and the lively cries 
of joy of the women. 

Grand Cairo is encompassed by a wall, which is about 
ten miles in circumference, and of great antiquity. 
Mount Mokatam stands near the city, of which, and the 
whole country, it commands a most extensive prospect. 
This mountain is of a yellow colour, and perfectly bar- 
ren. Beneath, and in a very elevated position, is the 
citadel, which is of great extent, and in many parts very 
ruinous, This fortress is now more famous for the mas- 
sacre of the Mameluke beys than for any other event. 
The Mameluke force in Cairo consisted of from five to 
ten thousand choice troops, commanded by their various 
beys. It was a novel and splendid speetacle to a stranger 
to view the exercises, the rich accoutrements, and capi- 
txl horsemanship of the Mamelukes, which were exhibit- 
ed every day in the great square of the city. 

The chiefs and Mahmoud were constantly jealous of 





each other ; he longed to curtail or destroy their power, 





turning with men and cattle conveying the water up- 
| wards. ‘The water is raised by means of large wheels, 
7 are worked by buffaloes; it must have been a 
work of prodigious labour to execute, being all cut out, 
| both gallery and well, from the solid rock. The hall of 
Joseph is also shown in the citadel, but in a ruinous 
state,—and supported by several lofty columns of red 
| granite : the granarics of the patriarch, where he deposited 
| the Egyptians’ corn, we could not see, as the pasha had 
| made storehouses of them. 
The consul-general gave me a letter to M, Caviglia, a 
Frenchman, who had resided some time at the pyramids, 
| where he was most ardently engaged in prosecuting dis- 
coveries. M.C. came to Cairo one day from his desert 
abode, and invited me warmly to return with him. We 
set out soon after two o'clock, the heat being intense. 
We crossed the Nile to the village of Gizeh. The di- 
rect route to the pyramids is only ten miles; but the 
inundation made it near twenty, and obliged us to take 
a very circuitous course; yet it was a most agreeable 
one, leading at times through woods of palm and date 
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trees, or over barren and sandy ttacts, without a vestige 
of population, Fatigued with heat and thirst, we came 
to a few cottages in a palm-wood, and stopped to drink 
of a fountain of delicious water. In this northern cli- 
mate no idea can be formed of the exquisite luxury of 
drinking in Egypt: little appetite for food is felt, but 
when, after crossing the burning sands, you reach the 
rich line of woods on the brink of the Nile, and pluck 
the fresh limes, and, mixing their juice with Egyptian 
sugar and the soft river-water, drink repeated bowls of 
lemonade, you feel that every other pleasure of the senses 
must yield to this. One then perceives the beauty and 
force of those similes in scripture, where the sweetest 
emotions of the heart are compared to the assuaging of 
thirst in a sultry land. 

The Nile, in its overflow, had encompassed many 
villages and their groups of trees, and was slowly 
gathering round cottage and grove and lonely palm. Its 
fantastic course was beautiful, for its bosom was covered 
with many green isles of every possible form: here a 
hamlet seemed floating on the wave, above which hung 
the foliage and fruit of various trees, the stems being 
shrouded beneath; there it warred with the Desert, 
whose hills of sand, rocks, and ruins of temples, looked 
like so many mournful beacons in the watery waste. 
We passed several very long causeways, erected over 
the flat land to preserve a passage amidst the inunda- 


tier; and the sun set as we entered on the long expanse | 


of soft sand, in the midst of which the pyramids are 
built. he red light resting for some time on their 
enormous sides, produced a fine effect: for a long while 
we seemed at no great distance from them, but the de- 
ception of their size on the flat expanse of the desert 
lene misled us, and it was dark before we arrived. As 
we drew near, we heard the loud voice of welcome from 
the Arabs, who came out of the apartments of the rock 
on which the pyramids stand, and surrounded us. We 
ascended a narrow winding path to a long and low 
chamber in the rock, that had formerly been a tomb. 
Here M. Caviglia, his assistant M. Spinette, a German, 
and myself, sat down on the floor, and supped on some 
boiled fowl and Nile water; and, being very much 
futigued, they soon left me to my repose. One of the 
Arabs placed a small light in the wall of this antique 
abode, and, throwing myself on my hard bed of reeds, I 
tried to Obtain some sleep; yet the novelty of my situa- 
tion, the thought of being at last on the spot around 
which imagination had so long been passionately wan- 
dering, made it long a stranger to my eyes. 

‘The next morning, at sunrise, we took our toffee at one 
of the natural windows of this cavern, that looked over 
the plain. My servant, who had followed the day be- 
fore with the tent, lost his way, and did not arrive till 
midnight; and being unable to find either dwelling or 
inhabitant, he wandered about the pyramids, shouting 
and firing his pistols, till at last he lay down in one of 
the deep holes in the sand, and sheltered himself till sun- 
rise, In the course of the day we visited several of 
Mons. C.’s excavations; one was a small and beautiful 
gateway of fine white stone, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and of so fresh a colour that it seemed but lately erected. 
Descending about sixty feet, we entered three subterra- 
neous apartments, one of which contained two large 
coffins, side by side, cut out of the rock; some little 
idols only were found in them. ‘There was also a very 
curious square room, or place of tombs, the walls covered 
with figures, discovered by Mr. Salt. “ M. Cavigliais at 
present engaged in what would be generally considered 
an almost hopeless undertaking ; he believes there is a 
subterraneous communication between the pyramids of 
Gizeh and those of Saccara and the remains of Memphis, 
the former fifteen miles off, the latter a few miles nearer. 
He is sanguine of success in his attempts to discover 
this passage, and has proceeded some hundred yards in 
his excavation of the sand: there is the work of years 
before him ere he can effect his object, though it is pro- 
bable he will make some valuable discoveries by the 
way. A man must be animated by no slight enthusiasm 
to live in this place of desolation, deprived of all the joys 
of civilised life, toiling like a slave with forty or fifty 
Arabs from daybreak to sunset, amidst rocks, sands, and 
beneath burning heats. About two or three hundred 
yards from the great pyramid is the Sphynx, with the 
features and breasts of a woman, and the body of an 
animal; between the paws°an altar was formerly held; 
but the face is much mutilated :—its expression is evi- 
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solid rock, and is twenty-five or thirty feet in height, 
and about sixteen from the ear to the chin. The di- 
mensions of the body cannot be ascertained, it being al- 
most entirely covered with sand. The highest praise is 
due to M. Caviglia’s indefatigable exertions to clear the 
sand from the breast and body of the Sphynx. This 
work employed him and his Arabs during six weeks: 
the labour was extreme, for the wind, which had set in 
that direction, blew the sand back again nearly as fast as 
they removed it: he is now proceeding to uncover the 
whole of the figure. 

Evening now drew on, and the labour of the day 
being finished, we seated ourselves at an humble repast 
at the door of the place of tombs. The solitude that 
spread around was vast, and the stillness unbroken: the 
Arabs had all retired to their homes in the distant vil- 
lages: the santon, who lived in a lofty tomb near by, 
was the only tenant of the Desert save ourselves, and 
his orisons were always silent :—in such a situation one 
hour of life is worth an age at home; it leaves recollec- 
tions which no change or distance can impair or efface. 
‘The next morning I ascended the great pyramid. The 
outside is formed of rough stones of a light yellow co- 
lour, which form unequal steps all round from the 
bottom to the summit: these stones or steps are two, 
| three, or four feet high, and the ascent is rather labo- 
| rious, but perfectly free from danger, or any serious 
| difficulty. What a boundless and extraordinary pros- 
pect opened from the summit! On one side a fearful 
| and melancholy desert, either level or broken into wild 
and fantastic hills of sand and rocks; on the other, 
scenes of the utmost fertility and beauty marked the 
course of the Nile, that wound its way as far as the eye 
could reach into Upper Egypt; beneath, amidst the 
overflow of waters, appeared the numerous hamlets and 
groves encircled like so mapy: beautiful islets; and far 
| in the distance was seen the smoke of Cairo, and its 
| lofty minarets, with the dreary Mount Mokattam rising 
above. Who, but would linger over such a scene; and, 
however wide he roamed, who would not feel hopeless 
of ever seeing it equaled! 

The height of the great pyramid is five hundred feet ; 
its base above seven hundred feet long at each square, 
making a circumference of about three thousand feet ; 
and its summit is twenty-eight feet square. © It is per- 
fectly true, as a celebrated traveller has observed, that 
you feel much disappointed at the first view of the pyra- 
mids: as they stand in the midst of a flat and boundless 
desert, and there is no elevation near, with which to 
contrast them, it is not easy to be aware of their real 
magnitude, until, after repeated visits and observations, 
their vast size fills the mind with astonishment. 

On the third night, carrying lights with us, we 
entered the large pyramid by a long gradual descent of 
near a hundred feet in length; and next ascended the 
long gallery of marble, a hundred and fifty feet in length, 
and excessively steep, which conducted us to the great 
chamber. In the roof of this lofty room are stones of 
granite eighteen feet long: in what manner these masses 
were conveyed to such a situatiOn it is not easy to con- 
ceive ; still less for what purpose these immense ¢truc- 
tures were formed, filled up as the greater part of the 
interior is with masses of stones and marble, The few 
chambers hitherto discovered bear no proportion what- 
ever to the vast extent of the interior. So immensely 
strong is their fabric, and so little do they appear injured 
by the lapse of more than three thousand years, that 
one cannot help believing, when gazing at them, that 
their duration can end only with that of the world. 

The celebrated sarcophagus which Dr. C. fancifully 
supposed to have contained the bones of Joseph, stands 
in the great chamber; it has been much injured by the 
various pieces struck off. The pyramid of Cephrenes, 
the passage into which Mr. Belzoni lias opened, stands 
near that of Cheops, but cannot be ascended. 

The pyramids stand on a bed of rock a hundred and 
fifty feet above the desert, and this elevation contributes 
to their being seen fromso great @ distance. On one of 
the days of my stay here the wind blew so violently 
from morning to night, that the sand was raised, though 
not in clouds, yet in sufficient quantities to penetrate 
every thing, and render it’ alt to stand against it: 
my tent, which was pitched in the plain below, was 
blown down, and I was to take up my abode in 
the place of tombs. The large chamber excavated in the 















six months here, is close to the pyramid of Cephrenes; 
it is very commodious and lofty, though excessively 
warm. On entering the door, the only place through 
which the light is admitted, an immense number of bats 
rushed out against us. All the ruinous apartments and 
temples in this country are peopled with these animals, 
which Belzoni contrived to get rid of by lighting large 
fires, the smoke of which soon expelled them. We paid 
a visit one evening to the Arab santon, or dervish, who 
lived in a handsome and spacious chamber, that was 
formerly perhaps a tomb, excavated out of the rock, not 
far from the great pyramid. He was an elderly man, of 
a mild and handsome countenance, and black beard, 
His wild and singular retreat was divided into two 
rooms; he was seated cross-legged in the outer one, and 
appeared engaged in meditation: but he instantly rose and 
requested us to allow him to make some coffee for us, 
Coffee made by a holy santon, in a tomb that might 
have held the remains of kings, and close to the pyr. 
mids! I shall never be offered such a privilege again in 
this state of mortality, What a pity that the prophet 
never tasted coffee: a Turk may well regret this, 4s it 
undoubtedly would have had a place among the enjoy- 
ments in paradise for the faithful ; for on earth, in sorrow 
and in joy, alone or in society, it appears their enduring 
luxury and consolation. The holy man seemed to have 
few enjoyments for the scenes about him, yet he looked 
any thing but emaciated, and his dark eye was very ex- 
pressive ; and as we did not give him credit for being 
much of an antiquary, it was difficult to conceive why 
he should have wandered to this solitude. He must 
have been sincere in his religion, as there was no popu- 
lation among which he could practise the arts and hy- 
pocrisy of the dervish tribe. The Arabs of the distant 
villages visited him occasionally, and brought some 
bread and vegetables for his subsistence. 

Near the pyramids is a small and singular group of 
trees, called the sacred ot by the Arabs, not one of 
whom will ever dare to plik a leaf of them: they consist 
of two sycamores and two or three palms, and stand 
alone in the waste of sand; the leaves are not withered, 
but have a vivid green colour, and afford a most agree- 
able relief to the eye. 

The last evening passed here was a very lovely one: 
I was seated with Caviglia near the door of his rocky 
abode, as the sun was going slowly down over the ex- 
tensive scene before us, its red rays lingering on the 
pyramids, the Desert, and its dreary precipices and 
wastes. » Of all the sunsets I ever beheld, none are so 
beautiful as those of Egypt: a fierce redness, almost the 
colour of blood, is often thrown over the horizon, and 
then fades into the most delicate hues of yellow, green, 
and azure. About a mile on the right, a small tribe of 
wandering Bedouins, who had just arrived, had pitched 
their tenis; the camels were standing beside, the fires 
were lighted, and the Arab masters moving about in 
their wild and picturesque drapery—the only scene of life 
in that vast solitude. We were to set out at daybreak 
next morning on our return to Cairo; and, having taken 
leave of the Frenchman and his companion, Play down 
for the last time on my bed of reeds in the tomb ; but 
every effort to compose myself to sleep was useless :—a 
thousand agitatins thoughts crowded into my mind; 
scenes of past life returned again, but clothed in dark and 
distorted colours, and my future journey seemed full of 
appalling difficul:ies and perils: the intense heat and 
fatigue of the day, with the loneliness of my wild resting- 


‘place, and the warm exhalations the walls sent forth, 


might have*caused this. I quitted my gloomy abode, 
and went into the open air: the desert plains and the 
wide and gathering waters of the inundation were 
bright with the "most vivid moonlight. How deeply in- 


teresting was that walk! The vast forms of the pyra- 
mids tose clear and distinct, and, viewed from the plain 


of sand as t),ey seemed to rest against the blue midnight 
sky, their appearance was, in vonee ificent—those 
of Saccara might be seen twel i dina in the 
splendid light—and the silence around was so hushed 
and deep! Pursuing my Way over the soft sand, I 
reached the nearest branch of the overflow; and the 
ni excessively warm I.bathed once moresin the 
Nile, a luxury that well supplied the want of sleep.— 
The next morning we set out for Cairo, After quitting 
the barren tracts, the ride became very agreeable ; the 
palm trees were loaded with large clusters of dates. 
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